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» The Gosnold Memorial Tower at Cuttyhunk Island. 
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INVITATION. 


yu are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
@ © 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


artholomew Gosnold sailed from Falmouth, 
England, with thirty-two men, in March 
of the year 1602. They coasted the shores of 
New England, and finally came to a group of 
islands extending southwest of Barnstable 
County, Massachusetts, and lying between Buz- 
zards Bay and Vineyard Sound. Gosnold 
named the group the Elizabeth Islands, in honor 
of his queen. 

He landed on the island of Cuttyhunk, where 
he found friendly Indians, and on an islet now 
known as Gosnold’s Island he built a fort and 
storehouse, designing a settlement. But as jeal- 
ousies arose between the “‘gentlemen adven- 
turers’? and the sailors, the plan had to be 
given up, and in June, after loading the vessel 
with sassafras root, cedar and furs, the party 
returned to England. 

Gosnold’s storehouse is supposed to have been 
the first habitation built on this coast by Eng- 
lish-speaking people, and in commemoration of 
that early attempt at settlement, several promi- 
nent citizens of New Bedford have been inter- 
esting themselves in erecting a memorial on its 
site. The cover-page picture shows the result 
of their efforts. 

The monument, a tower-like structure com- 
posed of rough boulders from the rocky hills of 
the island, is placed where it will be a conspicu- 
ous landmark for passing vessels. The corner- 
stone was laid June 4, 1902 (May 25th, old 
style), just three hundred years from the day 
Gosnold landed. At the time of writing it was 
expected that the dedication would take place 
September ist (August 22d, old style), the 
anniversary of Gosnold’s death at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607. 

In the year 1797 a New England historian 
visited the island, and saw the cellar of the 
storehouse Gosnold built. The site has since 
been plowed over many times, so that traces of 
the work were long ago obliterated. Yet that 
voyage of the English navigator deserved com- 
memoration for other reasons besides the fact 
that it was a pioneer enterprise. For one thing, 
he and his men made no quarrel with the 
Indians. For another, Gosnold’s patron, the 
Earl of Southampton, was Shakespeare’s patron 


also, and possibly the dramatist got ‘‘local 
color’? from the sailor’s story for ‘‘The 
Tempest,’’ which he soon after published. One 


of Gosnold’s companions supplied to Sir Walter 
Raleigh a report of the expedition, and possibly 
it was this which kept alive Sir Walter’s ex- 
ploring spirit. All in all, the event struck 
roots deep in the history and literature of Eng- 
land and America. The memorial tower will 
show to future generations that we of this day 
were not ignorant nor ungratefyl. 


Oo" Tuesday next the Society of Colonial 
Wars purposes to unveil at Lake George, 
New York, a monument commemorating the 
victory of Sir William Johnson over Baron 
Dieskau and his French soldiers, September 8, 
1755. Massachusetts had three regiments in 
that fight, one of them commanded by that 
Colonel Ephraim Williams whose ‘‘ free school’’ 
is the Williams College of to-day. Years ago 
the Williams alumni reared a monument in his 
honor upon the battle-ground where he fell, 
and now there is to be this more comprehensive 
memorial, provided by descendants of the men 
who took part in the war. It is of white marble, 
about fifty feet high, and topped with bronze 
figures of Sir William Johnson and his Indian 
ally. Massachusetts will be represented at the 
unveiling, of course. Probably Sir William 
would refuse to stay on his pillar if men of 
Berkshire and the Connecticut River valley were 
not to be there, as they were ‘‘there’’ in 1755. 
he skeleton in armor which inspired one of 
Longfellow’s most familiar poems was 
found at Fall River, Massachusetts, as we are 
reminded by the fact that the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Society of that city recently 
placed a commemorative tablet in the building 
on Hartwell Street which stands on the spot 
where the skeleton was buried. There was a 


sand-bank at that point in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, and it was a housewife 
who, while scooping up scouring sand on a 
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spring morning in the year 1831, uncovered the 
skeleton. The armor that clothed the bones 
was of fine brass, and beside the body, which 
had been buried in a sitting posture, facing the 
east, were six brass arrow-heads, thin, flat, and 
triangular in shape. Local scientists decided 
that the skeleton was that of an Indian, and 
that it had lain in the ground a hundred and 
fifty years. Above ground its time was short, 
for bones and arrows, placed in the Fall River 
Atheneum, were there destroyed by the great 
fire of 1843. But the poem lives. 


ore than two hundred acres of land in the 

northern part of Penobscot County, Maine, 
will, it is said, be devoted to woodchuck culture 
the coming season. Some of this land was 
formerly used for skunk farms, which ceased to 
be profitable when the price of peltry went 
down, and some of it was tenanted by Belgian 
hares before that precious fad evaporated; but 
the men who are now turning hopefully in the 
new direction contend that the woodchuck is 
wholly superior to either of the other beasts. 
He requires no housing, they say, is able to look 
out for himself, will ‘‘live high’’—five hundred 
of him—on an acre of land sowed to peas in 
rotation, and sleeps during the cold weather, 
thus saving winter feeding. Furthermore it 
is asserted that a woodchuck should be worth 
fifty cents in the fall, when he is fat, and at this 


rate every inhabited acre would yield two hun- | ; 


dred and fifty dollars, mostly profit. Perhaps 
these estimates will have to be revised after a 
year or two, but in the meantime let us refrain 
from discouraging predictions, and hope—hope 
that each cultivated woodchuck will prove to be 
worth as much, at least, as the average farmer 
would give to be rid of a wild one. 
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MALAY AND SIKH. 


f ie Malay is described by those familiar with 
his characteristics as intensely self-respect- 
ing. He possesses in a high degree one of 
the most characteristic qualities of the English 
gentleman ; he is absolutely and supremely sure 
of himself, writes Hugh Clifford in ‘‘Studies 
of Brown Humanity.’’ It does not occur to 
him to assume airs of equality or superiority, 
for the simple reason that he is satisfied with 
himself as he is; and this, instead of making 
him unbearably conceited, as is sometimes the 
case with men of other raceg, causes him to take 
his place in any society quite naturally with 
comfort to himself and to his neighbors. 


One may make an intimate friend of a Malay, 
may share the same hut with him for long 
periods at a time, and may talk to him of all 
things within his comprehension, without there 
being any risk of familiarity breeding contempt, 
or of the Malay taking advantage of his position 
to dig you in the ribs, or to call you by your 
Christian name. 

He respects himself far too much to dream 
of taking liberties, or to be otherwise than 
courteous and respectful toward those with 
whom he has to deal. 

The noisy, loud-mouthed, familiar-mannered 
Sikh is as unlike the courteous, soft-tongued 
Malay as one human being can well be from 
another. The Sikh seems incapable of thinking 
rationally for himself. 

““Why do you not go inside your sentry-box ?’” 

a friend of mine cried from his veranda to a 
Sikh, who was solemnly marching up and down 
upon his beat in rain, such as the Malays say 
prevents one from even opening one’s eyes. 

**There is no order!’’ was the reply, and 
this is typical of the race to which the sentry 
belonged. As long as there is some one at hand 
to give an order, the Sikh will obey it as few 
other men will do. He never counts the cost, 
he never hesitates, alth he be commanded 
to attempt the obviously impossible. There is 
an order, and the wisdom and folly of the order 
does not concern him in the least. 

The Malay, on the other hand, is utterly in- 
capable of eing disciplined into a machine. 
He has, and always retains, his own ideas of 
how any given thing ought to be done. He 
can think for himself, and is sure that he does 
not need to be told how, when and where to 
do a thing. 
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THE BANTAM’S BED- MAKING. 


(y~ summer a friend sent me a fine little 
bantam rooster and two mites of hens, 
says Janet Hay in her ‘‘Pets and Animals.’’ 
The cock was a born autocrat, and the small 
brown hens were meek of spirit. They would 
patiently wait for their food until his lordship’s 
appetite was satisfied, and make no protest 
when he appropriated the bugs they had been 
at great pains to capture. 


During the warm weather they had their 
perch at night on the lower branches of an old 
pine-tree just outside my library window. When 
winter approached, I placed a small chicken- 
house beneath the tree, and on the first frosty 
evening put them on the perch within it. They 
— restlessly for a time, and then were 
sti 

Some time later I looked out and saw that 
the cock had left the coop, and had flown back 
to his old pe in the pines. In the moon- 
light I could see that he was uncomfortable, 
the cold probably pinching his toes. After a 
few moments he hopped down and reéntered 
the coop, from which he soon emerged, driving 
before him into the cold the two protesting but 
obedient hens. 

He pecked them vigorously -until they flut- 
tered up side by side on the limb. Flying to 
the top branch behind, he reached over and 
crowded his plump body between them, and 
with a hivering little hen on each side, settled 
=— - calmly went to sleep, the picture of 
content. 
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64TH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 8th. 


Plighest at grade of instruction in bookkeeping, short- 
business studies; both sexes; best of 

ae met and teachers; positions for grad- 
uates; moderate tuition fees. Send for prospectus. 
COMER, Prin., 666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 











Instrumental Music. HORA McKEAN, A. 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Two years’ course for teachers of gymnastics. Post- 
graduate course in massage and medical gymnastics. 
Summer courses. 
E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 
Williston Seminary Academy for Boys 
Prepares for college or qchontige and medical schools, 
Puy eee laboratories in es, Ch omntetry and 


oh. ee Field. f mlte Pr straightawa 
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Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College. Endowed. $180 a year. For catalogue apply to 
DOW ACADEMY. 


4 
, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
finee eering, C tang Pharm: vey, Agriculture, 
w. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono,Me. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Laboratories. 
How symaadem. Mechanic Arts. go AN 
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MY SITUATION 


With COOK-VIVIAN & CO. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—F. L. HAND, Randolph. Write to Burdett College, 694 
Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and a school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 


For catalogue and information address, 
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Suffield 
Academy 


A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped 
boarding-school for fifty boys. New chemical 
and physical laboratories, class rooms, dining- 
hall and sleeping-rooms. Heated by steam and 
ighted by electricity. Hot and cold water on 
every floor and in the best rooms. Thorough 
preparation for all leading colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Certificates issued. ist year 
September 8th. For catalogue, address, 


Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, A. M., Suffield, Conn. 
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A strictly select Military Home School. Eighteen 
miles from Boston, and six miles from Lowell. 
business, technical schools and any college. 
care and Seog to young boys 7to 10. Limi to 50 
beve $500 p ear. Excellent military training. No 
oo ‘pupils feet eived. No examinations for entrance re- 
red—only requisite, g character. All teachers 
graduates of college and instructors of experience. 
eceives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. Manual training 
department thoroughly equipped. Send for illus. booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 
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DAY OR EVENING SESSIONS. 
Call or Send for Circular. 

Graduates Aided to Positions. 
CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 

For You ne Men and Young Women. Lo- 
cation among the hills of Northern Central Mass. 
1100 feet abo 

mn. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 
peer. Strong Music Departments. Woh conten 
Labo ries. Large Gymnasium. New Ath tin 
Field. Certificates Admits to Leading Colleges. 
room, tuition, etc. 


pays all necessary expenses board, 
request. 
H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 




















Burdett 
College 


Admits 
New 
Pupils 
Daily. 


Open for visitors all the year round. Prospectus Free. 
Burdett College of Actual Business and 





Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


Champion 
Stove Clay. 


For Mending Cracks and 
Holes in the Stove Lining. 


Does your oven bake 
unevenly ? Do ashes sift 
through on to the bak- 
ing food? Is your oven 
sometimes  unaccount- 
ably “slow” and at other 
times too “quick”? Do 
you know why? Prob- 
ably there’s a crack or 
hole in the brick lining = 
of the fire-box, giving the 
fierce heat direct access 
to the thin iron plate 
forming the oven front. 
Your oven will not bake 
right till this hole is 
stopped, and unless 
stopped soon your oven 
plate will be warped and ruined. 
















If you want to 
know what to do about it send for booklet entitled, 


“What Ails the Stove” 


Free, explaining the use of Champion Stove Clay 
and containing a hundred testimonials from users. 





Don’t es the Stove Lining; the 
Life of Stove depends upon it. 





Bridgeport Crucible Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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| T was not yet dawn. 

Everybody in the Stephen 

= house, except twelve - 
year-old Richard, was fast 
asleep. But Richard sat up in 
bed and listened carefully. Leo 
was not awake. That was 
plain enough from his regular 
breathing. The small Jack’s 
breathing was not to be heard, 
but there was no reason to 
suppose that a baby of three 
would be lying silently 
awake in the night. 

So Richard crept out of 
bed, very quietly indeed, 
felt round for his clothes, 
and began to dress in the 
dark. Once the big brother 
stirred, and the even breath- 
ing grew irregular. Richard 
was back in his cot, with 
the sheets over him, in a 
twinkling. 

But Leo had not been 
waking, only turning over. 
Presently he was still, and 
Richard was at his dressing 
again. 

It was quickly enough 
done; and there was no 
trouble about squeaky boots. 

In the dozen years of his 
life Richard had been little 
troubled with unwieldy 
things like shoes. He went 
barefoot out of the room, 
with hardly a sound, felt 
his way across the sitting- 
room, unlocked the door 
carefully, and was outside. 

The very starlight seemed 
to have gone, in the intense 
darkness just before the 
dawn. One of the dogs 
came up to him and put its 
cold nose against his hand. 

Ile had not seen or heard it 
coming, and he jumped a 
little. 

‘*Going to follow your 
master, old duffer?’’ he 
said. By way of answer 
the dog jumped up, with 
his paws against Richard’s 








KJ TALES OF A FRONTIER FAMILY Dae 


By Gwendolen Overton 





arm. ‘‘All right,’’ said 

Richard. ‘‘Vamos, then! ‘tf 

Come on!’’ And they ity, } Te, 
started off. eile i- ‘ 


There was no need of 
light for Richard Stephen 
to find his way. He had 
not been born on the ranch, 
and spent his life there, 
only to have need of the sun or of a lantern to 
get over the ground. 

In a little while he was well down the road, 
and turning in the direction of the foot-hills. 
‘The day was coming now. There was a shim- 
mer of white light behind the far-off mountain- 
tops. It spread in the sky and flushed yellow 
and pink. Then the sun rose. 

Richard and the dog stood on the top of a 
mesa by that time. There was no other living 
thing within sight except the prairie-dogs that 
were putting first their quick little heads and 
then their fat, small bodies out of their holes, 
and scampering out into the new day. 

But it was not prairie-dogs that Richard 
wanted to see. He was out after bigger game. 
It was nothing less than a burro that he was 
hunting. 

He put his hand above his eyes, shading 
them from the light, and turning slowly round, 
scanned the hills and gullies as far as he could 
see. An inexperienced eye might have had 
trouble in discerning the difference between a 
burro and a distant clump of scrub-oak. But 
Richard’s was not an inexperienced eye. As 
far as he could see a donkey, he could tell what 
it was. But at present there was no donkey 
visible. 

“‘Go search!’’ he said to the dog, which was 
a remarkable beast, the noblest specimen of its 
kind—that is, of curs. 

Its body was shaggy and of a singular orange 
color; one ear was white, the other was a 
chocolate-brown. It pricked up both the ears 
expectantly, and its eyes looked inquiring and 
keen, What was it to go search? It was 
quivering to know. 

Richard waved his hand round the wide 
horizon. ‘‘Go find a burro!’’ he said. 

The dog bounded off, by way of showing 
good-will, then stopped short and turned about, 
asking plainly for further orders. It came 
back, crestfallen, when Richard laughed, and 
the droop of its tail—half-feathered, half-smooth 
—Said with distinctness that it was mean and 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 





‘HAVE YOU HAD ANYTHING TO EAT, DICK? ”’ 


unfair to take advantage of the willingness of 
a well-meaning dog. 


**Never mind,” said its master. ‘*We’ll look 


| a little farther together, and if we don’t find it 


this time we’ll try again some other day. And 
next time,’’ he added, ‘*we’ll just borrow our 
big brother’s bronco, and ride instead of walk, 
won’t we, Nibs?’’ 

Nibs was of a forgiving disposition. He had 
been made sport of, but he was ready to forget 
that now, and he trotted on by Richard’s side. 

They went down into a small cafion much 
filled with boulders and undergrowth. Richard 
knew that in point of fact he should have been 
going toward home. Breakfast was probably 
ready, and there was always much work to be 
done about the ranch. Moreover, his family 
would see that he had not taken his gun, and 
they would be wondering what had become of 
him. He had said nothing of his intention the 
night before. 

He meant to say nothing of it now unless he 
should find the donkey he was looking for. 

**Just think of it, Nibs!’’ he said, and Nibs’s 
face assumed a grave and considering air. 
‘*Geraldine’s never been on a horse in her life, 
—that new city cousin of ours that’s come to live 
with us,—sixteen years old and never has been 
on a horse!’’ The dog saw from his master’s 
expression that it was an almost incredible state 
of affairs. ‘‘You see,’’ Richard went on, as 
they scrambled down the side of the hill, ‘‘I 
was meaning to give her a high oldtime. I was 
going to put her on Leo’s bronco and show her 
a thing or two, just because she’s a tenderfoot 
from San Francisco, and needs breaking in. I 
thought she was a good deal of a softy, prob- 
ably. But she isn’t, you know, after all.’’ 
Nibs was glad to hear it, apparently. 

‘*No, she isn’t,’’ repeated Richard, ‘‘and she 
burnt her hands and arms like sixty saving the 
baby from being burned up when its clothes 
caught fire the other day. So we won’t be 
hard on her—what do you think ?’’ 

If Nibs did not shake his head it came to 








SHE ASKED. 
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her, although she was not aware 
of it, from possibly a worse fate 
upon the bronco’s back. 
**Have you had anything to 
eat, Dick ?’’ she asked. 
Richard shook his head. 
**No,” he said. ‘If you'll 
skirmish me up something, 
though, I’ll give you these 
animals that 1 skirmished up 
for you.’’ And that was his 
presentation address. 

Geraldine was not quite 
clear as to what she was 
to do with the ‘‘animals,’’ 
but the good intention was 
manifest. She blushed with 
pleasure and expressed her 
thanks, and Richard felt 
uncomfortable, and not in 
the least like the chivalrous 
knights in books. He 
th wacked the burro’s flanks, 
pushed its head round with 
the stick, and steered it off 
to the corral. 

For the rest of the day 
nothing exciting happened. 
Geraldine took a lesson in 
riding, but it was a tame 
event, varied only by the 
refusal of the burro, prop- 
erly bridled and saddled, to 
move from the spot where 
it chanced to be, until it 
was quite ready to do so. 
But that was one of the 
natural consequences of 
riding a burro. 

That night, when Leo 
came riding back from the 
town, rather tired after his 
day of office work, he 
availed himself of the priv- 
ileges of a big brother and 
the head of the family to 
criticize. 

**The next time you want 
to go off doing the knight 
errant and hunting up don- 
keys for ladies in distress,’’ 
he advised, ‘‘suppose you 
choose an hour when I 
won’t have to feed the cows 
and pigs and chickens in 
your place—and when we 
won’t have to wait break- 
fast until it’s nearly cold.’’ 
Then he added, ‘* Whose is 
that burro, anyway ?’’ 

“*Nobody’s, I suppose,’’ 
said Richard. 

‘The foot-hills held plenty 
of ownerless donkeys, at 


much the same thing, and Richard went on to | the disposal of any one who chose to catch 


explain to him that instead of being mounted | them. 


on the bronco and being taught to ride,—not | 
from the beginning, but from the end, —she | 
should have a donkey and start in on that. But 
it had cost him something to give up the plan 
of ‘‘breaking in.’’ He had cherished it with 
much glee. 

It was to this end, then, that he was hunting 
for a burro, and presently he found it, asa 
reward of his good resolution to forego teaching 
Geraldine to ride the ‘‘real thing.’’ 

It was a little donkey, of a soft dun color, 
white-streaked down the back and shoulders 
with the mark of the cross, and white, too, as 
to fetlocks and tail. A baby burro was with it, 
a little thing with gentle big eyes and spindling 
long legs. 

There was at first some trouble catching the 
mother. But Richard was not hampered by 
any shoes, and could spring round lightly and 
outdodge a burro any time. 

So before long he was sitting astride of this 
one, and having no rope or bridle, was guid- 
ing it, according to time-honored custom, with 
a stick, pushing its head round in the desired 
direction, and pounding it upon the flanks the 
remainder of the time. The pounding did not 
trouble the burro in the least. She walked 


sedately, the colt scampering along beside her | 


or tangling itself up in its own legs, directly 
under her nose. 

The procession was therefore a slow one. It 
was close upon ten o’clock when the burro, 
with Richard on her back, the burrito lagging 
at her side, and the dog, impatient, in advance, 
came leisurely up to the back door of the house. 

Mrs. Stephen, making cookies in the kitchen, 
took in the situation at a glance, and stayed 
where she was, that she might not embarrass 
her son. But Geraldine went to the door. She 
had a big handkerchief tied over her hair and 
a broom in her hand. There were marks on 
her hands of the burning she had received two 
weeks before—that burning which had saved 





If you wanted a burro, you went out 
|and picked him up and took him home. When 
| you wanted him no longer you turned him 
|loose again. It was what Richard meant to 
|do with this one when Geraldine should be 
graduated to the riding of a horse. 

‘**I’ll bet you it’s some Mexican burro, all 
the same,’’ said Leo. ‘‘It’s too good-looking 
to have been running wild. The owner will 
come poking round here, and you’ll have to 
give it up.’’ 

The next day exactly what Leo had predicted 
came true. As there was but one horse on the 
place,—that bronco from which Geraldine had 
narrowly escaped,—Leo had trudged the three 
miles to his office on foot that Richard might 
hitch the horse to the battered road wagon for 
Mrs. Stephen to drive into town and do some 
buying. It was seldom enough that she went 
away from the ranch. 

Geraldine was busy about some dusting in 
the sitting-room when she heard the sound of 
a whispering voice outside the open door. She 
started quickly and turned. 

There was a Mexican standing there. His 
small, dark eyes were watching her fixedly. 

There was a screen door between him and 
| her, but it was unlatched. She was frightened. 

Richard was the nearest thing to a man 
round the ranch, and he was down by the vege- 
table-garden, nearly a quarter of a mile away. 
Mary was gone with her mother. Baby Jack 
was asleep up-stairs. 

The orange-colored dog was with Geraldine. 
He was not big, but his hatred of Mexicans 
was, and he was growling under his breath, his 
rough hair bristling. 

Geraldine asked the Mexican what he wanted, 
keeping her voice as steady as she could. The 
Mexican did not understand her, and she did 
not understand him. 

**Mi burro estd en el corral,’’ was all he 
was saying, trying to make it very plain. 

But Geraldine, to begin with, was badly 
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scared, and moreover, although burro and corral 
were words she had heard a hundred times in 
the three weeks she had been on the ranch, 
there was so much difference between the Mexi- 
can’s liquid accent and the Stephen family’s 
Anglo-Saxon, that the likeness was not very 
recognizable. 

Still, if the Mexican had repeated the two 
words often enough, the meaning of them 
would probably have been borne in upon her, 
and she might have guessed the rest. Instead, 
he began to explain elaborately. 

For all that she was frightened and bewil- 
dered, she could not help thinking quickly what 
a beautiful tongue it was, so much sweeter 
than the French she knew. How should she 
have supposed that the- Mexican, seeing her 
still uncomprehending, was swearing at her 
with the wicked oaths of which his race has 
such a store! She only saw that his hand was 
on the latch of the door, that he was making a 
movement to come in. 

Nibs was shaking all over with his held-in 
growls, but keeping them down to a rumble 
still. Geraldine was cold and trembling. But 
she made a quick movement forward and locked 
the door on the inside. 

The Mexican’s eyes burned angrily. He 
pushed his face close up against the wire. 
Geraldine had no need to understand Spanish 
to know that what he was saying was dangerous. 

He gave a pull at the door which shook it 
and wrenched the staple to which it was 
hooked. Nibs made a fierce lunge, and the 
growls came out now, deep and loud, Geral- 
dine’s mouth was open to scream, but at that 
moment she saw, over the Mexican’s shoulder, 
Richard, coming up from the garden toward 
the house. 

He was only a boy of twelve; but he was a 
sturdy one. Geraldine pointed. ‘‘Hambre!’’ 
she said to the Mexican, remembering that that 
meant man. What the word for boy might be 
she had not the least idea. 

‘The Mexican’s whole expression changed on 
the instant. He was meek at once. He turned 
and saw Richard, and saw that he was not an 
hombre, by any means. Yet he was of the 
white race, and the Mexican was afraid. 

Richard took in the situation at a glance. 
**Que quiere ?”’ he demanded, boldly. It was 
only the repetition of Geraldine’s less calm 
‘*What do you want?’’ but it was intelligible. 
So was the angry look in the young gringo’s 
eyes. The Mexican went back to his whine 
and to his explanation. 


He wanted his burro, his dun-colored barro : 


that was in the corral. He did not see fit to 
add that he had tried to get it out without 
asking, and had only been prevented by finding 
the gate padlocked. 

Now three motives actuated Richard in what 
he did next. In the first place, he had no way 
of knowing that the donkey really was the 
Mexican’s. Just because a man chose to come 
along and set up a claim for a donkey that 
happened to take his fancy, there was no reason 
for straightway presenting the creature to him. 
The man might be lying. 

Secondly, there was the fact that Leo’s 
mocking prophecy would come true, and that 
he could say, ‘‘I told you so.’’ 

And thirdly, most strong of all, his pretty 
Cousin Geraldine, to whom he had been inclined 
to be patronizingly kind, was looking on. 

He did not explain the last two reasons to 
the Mexican; but he enlarged upon the first 
with fluency. It made no difference to him 
whether it were Spanish or English that he 
talked. The Mexican, resenting, answered 
back, Nibs began to growl again, and Geraldine 
became fully as frightened as before. 

Richard was standing in front of the Mexican, 
his head thrown back, the bulldog instinct 
showing in his square and outthrust chin. 
The Mexican, quivering with fury, was glaring 
down upon him. He made a movement to 
strike. 

‘The look that came into the gringo boy’s face 
at that was enough to make any member of a 
race long down-trodden and conquered, and by 
nature mild, cower on the sill of the door, and 
then move a little back. 

**Get out!’’ said Richard, setting his teeth. 
It was English, but it had more force than the 
pretty ‘‘ Vayati!’’ and there could be no doubt 
whatever about what it meant. 

The Mexican muttered curses, but he went. 
A safe distance off down the road he turned 
and shouted back more curses and a threat. 

Richard paid no attention to it. ‘* You mustn’t 
stay in the house here alone,’’ he said, turning 
to his cousin with the air of a protector, and 
just a little proud of himself. ‘‘ Open the 
door,’’ he added, and she opened it. 

‘*What did the fellow want?’’ she asked. 
She was very near to crying now. He hoped 
to goodness she would not do that. 

“Oh, -nothing much,’’ Richard answered. 
‘But 1 wouldn’t speak about it to mother and 
Leo if I were you. It might make them nervous, 
you know.’’ 

Ile was possibly proud of his victory, but he 
was also a trifle ashamed of what he had done. 
He had no proof that the burros were the 
Mexican’s, but down in the bottom of his heart 
he believed that they were. 

So it happened that neither Mrs. Stephen 
nor Leo was told about the matter that night, 
for Geraldine had learned very soon that to hold 











the respect of boy cousins it was necessary also 
to hold one’s tongue. 

The consequence was that there was surprise 
as well as very great consternation upon Leo’s 
face when he came striding back from the corral 
—to which he had gone to milk the cows—the 
next morning, shortly after sunrise. 

‘The cows are both gone,’’ he announced, 
standing in the doorway, ‘‘and the bronco, and 
the burros, too. The corral has been robbed. 
The padlock’s been filed away.” 

Geraldine and Mrs. Stephen were getting 
breakfast. Geraldine stopped with a pile of 
plates in her hands. She thought of the Mexi- 
ean in a flash, but she held her tongue still. 

‘*Richard!’’ called Leo, loudly. ‘‘ Richard, 
come here !’” 

The younger brother appeared from his room. 
He had been dawdling over his dressing in order 
to play with Nibs. Leo repeated the news to 
him. 

‘*And of course,’ he finished, ‘‘it was the 
one night in months that you took it into your 
head to have Nibs sleep in the house.’’? He 
was a little willing to blame almost any one, 
although he had consented to the thing himself. 

This was nothing short of a calamity. The 
Stephens were poor enough as it was. The 
loss of two milch-cows—scraggy, long-horned 
although they were—was serious. And the one 
horse, although scraggy, too, and a bronco of 
the most pronounced kind, had been precious. 

‘*Have you any notion who could have done 
it?’? Leo demanded. He saw something odd 
in Richard’s face, and his suspicions were 
aroused... ; 

It was no time to be letting pride stand in the 
‘way now.. Richard’s eyes avoided his mother’s 
and Geraldine’s ; but he confessed. The smaller 
children stood listening, wide-eyed. They were | 
rather excited over it. , But the frown on Leo’s 
brow was terrible to behold. 

“Why didn’t you give the burros up?’’ he 
asked. ‘You -were jast as sure as I am that 
they were that man’s,’’ 

‘*T wasn’t, either,’’ ‘ichard defended himself. 
**Any old greaser come, sniffing round, 
trying to make me give up burros I’d been at 

a lot of trouble to get, if he happened to take a 


shine to them,; And besides,” his chin‘squared 
out again, a wasn’t ‘going to be bullyragged 
by him.’? 


The funny side of’ it struck Leo, angry as 


he was, and he had hard work to keep his mouth | ing 


from twitching into a smile. He saw his small 
brother’s motiyes through and through. 

‘*And consequently, we’ve lost not only the 
burros, which don’t matter a little bit, but the 
only horse we're likely to get in many a long 
day, and the cows we depend upon for about 
half our food. It’s pretty hard work for me to 
take care of us all, anyway, and I don’t know 
what will happen after this.’’ 

Richard stood twisting a button off his shirt, 
regardless of the fact that his mother had plenty 
of mending to. do. He was thinking hard. 

‘*Well,”’ said Leo, 
sarcastically, ‘“ you 
got us into this pretty 
little scrape. Have 
you any remedy to 
suggest ?’’ ’ 

Richard left off 
twisting the button. 
**1’ll do what I can!’’ 
he answered, shortly. 
He took up a half- 
loaf of bread from the 
table. ‘‘I’ll go look i 
for the cows,’’ he 
said. 

He whistled for the 
dog and went off 
toward the corral. 
They saw him bend- 
ing down close to the 
ground, looking for 
the hoof-tracks ; then 
he found the trail and 
began to follow it 
away. 

It was noon when 
he came back, driving 
before him one cow 
and its calf. He was 
hot and dusty and 
tired, but he would 
stop only for a drink 
of water; then he 
went off again. 

When he returned, 
the darkness had long 
since settled down, and the family was watching 
for him anxiously. He fairly staggered into 
the sitting-room, his mouth hanging open with 
exhaustion and thirst. His face was coated 
with dust, and his eyes were hollow and 
sunken. 

‘*The other cow’s out there!l’”? he gasped to 
Leo. ‘‘Put her in the corral. I guess you’ll 
have to walk to town to-morrow, though. I 
haven’t found the horse.” 

Nor did he find it, although he borrowed 
another of a neighbor, and scoured the hills 
and valleys for days. Meanwhile Leo had 
given up all hope, and had decided that until 
that far-off, unlikely time when there might be 
twenty dollars ahead, six weary miles a-foot 
were to be added to his already heavy day. 

And hard upon Richard’s shoulders weighed 
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** SEE HERE, KITTEN,’ 
DRAWING HER TO HIM. 


the load of self-reproach, until one day, a fort- 
night later, when he went out to the corral, he 
found the pony standing at the gate, as uncon- 
cerned as if it had just been down to the creek 
to get its evening drink. Richard put the 
animal into the stall, and then moved off and 
considered it. 

“Oh, yes,’’ he remarked, sarcastically, ** stand 
there and eat your head off, now! If you’d 


Polly wants a cracker !’ 
O dear, why don’t you 
said Kitty 


"Pray wants a cracker. 


For answer the parrot turned 
its head away, and opened its 
queer beak in something that 
looked very like a yawn. 

**You aren’t half as tired as 
I am, and you’re a stupid old 
thing!’’ said Kitty, crossly. 
**T don’t believe you’re a parrot 
at all. You’re just an old green 
owl that never will learn to talk.’’ Kitty got 
to her feet and gave the cage a little kick. 
‘*There, take that!’’ 

The bird recovered its balance clumsily, and 
turned about slowly on its perch without a 
sound. 

‘*‘Why, Kitty Dering!’’ said Tom, reproach- 
fully, from the library door, where he was curled 
up in a wicker chair, reading. 

“Well, I don’t care!’’ said Kitty. ‘‘I hate 
parrots that can’t talk! I wish you’d stop 
reading, and play. I hate brothers that won’t 
play !’’ 

**Mother always told us that ‘hate’ wasn’t a 
nice word. You don’t hate me.’’ 

**T do, too. I hate you when you preach.’’ 

‘‘Why, Kitty Dering!’’ said Aunt Emma, 
reproachfally, from farther back in the library. 

Kitty turned away, pouting. Somehow, since 
her mother had gone South for her health, and 
Aunt Emma had taken charge of things, nothing 
had seemed to Kitty to go right. She was 
always doing or saying something wrong, and 
of late Aunt Emma was forever saying in that 
grieved, reproachful tone, ‘‘Why, Kitty Der- 
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It was true Kitty had not done just as her 
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Lia’ when she kissed her good-by. 


mother had begged her to 
I She certainly had made it 
— hard now and then for Aunt 
Emma, she knew that; but 
then, what right or author- 
* SAID TOM, ity had Aunt Emma over 
her, anyway ? 

It was hard when Aunt 
Emma misunderstood her or reproved her ; but, 
oh, it was hard when Tom took Aunt Emma’s 
part! Tom was older than she, and, better than 
anything else in the world, she liked to get a 
word of real praise from him. 

She was usually ready to work like a galley 
slave for it; but lately, since things had gone 
wrong, and he and Aunt Emma got on so well 
together, she had grown fretful and sullen, until 
Tom, too, had taken to saying, ‘‘Why, Kitty 
Dering !’’ 

When Mr. Dering had sent the parrot from 
the South, everything went smoothly for a while. 

Kitty agreed to take all charge of it. Her 
father had written that it was a young parrot, 
and could not talk, but that if they tried 
patiently, and said things over very often to it, 
it would learn before long. Kitty had tried, 
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been gentle enough in the first place for a girl 
to ride you, there wouldn’t have been all this 
fuss. ’’ 

But the pony may have understood that it is 
the way of human beings to blame others for 
what is clearly their own fault. It kept on 
placidly crunching its oats. And Richard went 
back to the house, whistling cheerfully for the 
first time in many days. 
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certainly, and Tom had taken 
a hand, too, although he soon 
went back to his books; and 
the parrot did nothing but look 
stoically out of its round eyes, 
and now and then shift its posi- 
tion on the perch, or yawn. 

Kitty had grown almost to 
dislike it. Once when she was 
angry she had reached in and 
pulled one of its tail-feathers, 
and the parrot had given a 
short, terrified squawk. 

“I’m glad you can make 
some noise,’’ said Kitty, ‘‘you hateful old 
green owl! I’ll pull your tail again if you 
don’t watch out!’’ 

‘*Why, Kitty Dering!” said Tom. ‘‘Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? Mother will be 
pleased, won’t she, when she gets back, to know 
what a temper you have!’’ 

**She won’t know,”’ said Kitty, sullenly. 
don’t have tempers when mother’s here. ’’ 

**I don’t believe you care, anyhow, what 
mother thinks. I think you ought to be just 
as nice when she’s not here.’’ 

‘**Yes, I do care, too,’’ said Kitty, still sullen. 

A few days later Kitty was out on the 
veranda, grumbling over a pair of new shoes. 

‘*] just hate them!” she said. 

**Seems to me you hate everything, these 
days,’’ remarked Tom, without looking up from 
his book. 

“Well, I do hate big, clumsy, cloppy shoes 
like these; I just hate them !’’ 

‘*You hate them just because Aunt Emma 
got them for you. If it had been mother —’’ 

‘*Mother wouldn’t have bought me such ugly 
old things !’’ 

“It’s just that you’re ugly to Aunt Emma, 
that’s all,’’ said Tom, ‘‘and the shoes aren’t 
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ugly a bit.’” 
‘*They are, too! And I won’t wear them, so 
there! I’ll scuff them out quick as ever I 


ean!’’ She went to the side of the house near 
the library door and began kicking heft feet 
violently against the bricks. 

Tom looked up from his book. 

**‘Why, Kitty Dering!’’ he said, very reproach- 
fully. 

‘Then an instant later, from the parrot’s cage 
above her, came in the most reproachful of tones, 
the same words: ‘‘Why, Kitty Dering !”’ 

She stopped from sheer surprise. Then she 
danced up and down joyfully. ‘‘O Tom, the 
parrot talked! Did you hear?’’ 

Tom got up and rammed his hands in his 
pockets. 

**Why, so it did!’’ he said, looking up at the 
bird. Then he turned to Kitty. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
think you’d like it, though. To have even the 
parrot say, ‘Why, Kitty Dering!’ to you!’’ 

“‘Why, Kitty Dering!’’ came again in a 
most reproachful tone from the cage. 

**When mother hears that—’’ continued Tom. 
Kitty stood confused and wretched. 

**You see,’’ Tom went on, ‘‘everybody knows 
that a parrot has to hear a thing lots of times 


before it says it. Mother will think —’’ Tom 
gave a soft whistle. ‘Well, I don’t know what 
she’!l think !’’ 


“*O Tom,’’ said Kitty, quickly, full of dis- 
tress, ‘‘I1’m so sorry! What can I do?” 

**Don’t know,’ said Tom. ‘‘I guess the best 
thing would be to treat Aunt Emma better, 
and be just the trump you used to be before 
mother went away.’’ 

‘**But that won’t cure Polly. He’ll just say 
it and say it and say it! And the first thing 
when mother gets home, too!’’ 

‘Why, Kitty Dering!’’ said the parrot. 

‘There! I told you!’’ 

Indeed, Polly, pleased with the new-found 
talent, repeated the three words until Kitty put 
her fingers in her ears, and was ready to cry 
with shame and vexation. 

‘*T’ve heard how they stop parrots swearing,’’ 
said Tom, one day. ‘‘They throw water on 
them each time.’’ 

‘*Oh, do you think I could stop it that way? 
I’m going to try!’’ 

After that, for several days, Kitty from time 
to time stood under the cage, with a cup of 
water in her hand, ready at the hated sentence 
to throw it over Polly. Whether the parrot 
suspected or not, he rarely said the words at 
these times, but practised instead on ‘‘ Polly 
wants a cracker.’’ If Kitty were away, or 
chanced not to have the cup of water, the 
reproachful tones often rang out, ‘‘Why, Kitty 
Dering !’’ 

‘*You called it an old green owl, you see,” 
said Tom, ‘‘and it’s showing you now that it’s 
as wise as an owl.’’ 

““O Tom,” said Kitty, mournfully, 
don’t help a bit! 
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And mother will know, and 














she’ll be so grieved! And it’s only two weeks 
now, and they’ll be back !’’ 

‘‘See here, Kitten,’’ said Tom, drawing her 
to him,—Tom never called her ‘‘ Kitten’’ except 
when he loved her very specially,—‘‘I’ll tell 
mother that even if you were fretty and grumpy 
at first, at least you did try at the last. And 
you’ve been a dear, good trump for over a week 
now, so that will make up.”’ 

‘*‘Why, Kitty Dering!’’ said Polly. 

**O you horrid bird!’’ said Kitty, ready to 
ery. ‘‘If Polly keeps saying that, mother will 
believe Polly. It won’t matter what you tell 
her.”’ 

‘*Yes, it will, too,’ said Tom 
mother you’re just a little trump.’’ 

Of course it was good to have that bit of 
praise from ‘Tom, and somehow, with Tom’s 
approval once more, things did seem ever so 
much brighter; but even then, oh, it would be 
hard when mother came home and heard Polly 
say that! 

**There’s Aunt Emma calling you,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘Run along and don’t fret. Mother 
knows.’’ 

Kitty ran away, her heart much lighter but 
still heavy. When she was gone, Tom stood 
on the veranda steps, whistling. ‘Then by and 
by he turned round and took Polly’s cage from 
its peg, and whistling softly to himself, took it 
down to his workroom in the barn. 

It was his own particular workroom, where 
no one would disturb him. ‘Tom was always 
working out little pet schemes of his own. 
That was one of the things that usually made 
Kitty his willing slave. She would do almost 
anything just to be taken into his confidence. 
But Kitty was off now on an errand for Aunt 
Emma, and knew nothing of the matter. When 
Kitty asked him about Polly the next day, 
Tom said the bird was down at the barn, and 
that he was going to make him some new round 
perches—which was true. 

‘*I’m going to keep Polly at the barn and see 
what I can do about that,’’ he said, wisely, 
with a mysterious nod and wink at Kitty; and 
Kitty was deeply thankful and humble. 

**O Tom, have you doused him many times ?’” 

‘*No,’’ said Tom, and it was all he could be 
made to say. 

Tom was sitting on the veranda step, and 
Kitty was close beside him. Polly, once more 
restored to the veranda, was preening his 
feathers solemnly. 

It was so good to talk about the home-coming! 
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THE TURNING OF _SEWALL_ LINCOLN 





T was a_ busy 

scene over Spot 
Rock. Over, be- 
cause Spot Rock is four miles 
off the Massachusetts coast, 
and its top is never nearer the water- 
level than five fathoms, and that at the 
lowest tides of the year. 

It is famous for its fish, and on this 
blazing July day its neighborhood was 
crowded with various craft, all seeking 
a fare of cod or haddock. A graceful 
schooner lay heaving to the sage-green swells, 
her port rail lined with fishers, for she was 
one of the ‘‘trip boats’’ to be hired for a sail 
of a day or a week, ‘‘and everything found.’’ 

There were other pleasure craft, several 
sloop-rigged fishermen’s boats, and some dories. 
One of the last lay just opposite the port rail of 
the trip boat, and in it were two young men— 
one small, wiry and alert, quick of motion and 
of speech, too, if he ‘could be judged by the 
chatter which he addressed to his dory mate, a 
larger fellow. After each sally he would laugh 
in the trying tone common to those who love to 
joke at the expense of others. 

At last the big man turned and said, in a tone 
purposely low, that no one else might hear, 
‘*Say, Jim, let mealone, will ye? I’m hot and 
ugly, and you’ve played on me long enough.” 

Jim suddenly had a bite, and as he gaffed 
the flopping fish he exclaimed, ‘‘That makes 
thirty-five! I’m the fisherman, I am!” 

He swung the freshly baited hook carelessly, 
and it caught in the elbow of Sewall Lincoln, 
who ripped it out with a vicious movement, 
while Jim laughed again, teasingly. Some of 
the thoughtless girls on the trip boat saw, and 
laughed, too. Sewall was too angry to longer 
contain himself. 

Wordy abuse followed, and the end might 
have been blows had not Jim capped the trouble 
by slipping on the fish and falling with one 
hand in the bucket of ‘‘tolum,’’ a mixture of 
cooked stale fish used earlier that morning to 
attract mackerel. The filthy stuff flew into 
Sewall’s face, and with the last shred of self- 
control gone, he seized Jim by the nape of the 
neck and bumped his nose against the thwart. 
The next instant he bethought him of the 
ladies watching, and half-released his hold with 
a relenting speech, when the wily Jim turned 
so quickly as to catch the other off his balance, 
and over the rail they both went, splash, into 
the waters of the bay. 

Both came up instantly, and Jim grasped the 
gunwale of the dory, hitched along to the stern, 
and climbed in. But Sewall would as soon have 
returned to a cage of lions as face that boat-load 

















How fine it would be to have mother and father | the day of the ducking, and his own lonely 
back again! And they were coming the next | life, which he had come to think of as a direct | concluded to punish this man yet a little more. 


day. ‘‘Just think of that!” 

**And mother’s all strong and well now, 
and, oh, won’t she be glad to get back to us!’’ 
said Tom 

‘*Tom,’’ said Kitty, running her arm into 
his, ‘‘let’s put Polly down at the barn again, 
just for the first day, anyway! Please!! 
Don’t you think we might ?’’ 

‘*Pshaw, no! That would seem like 
cheating. Mother’s sure to ask.’’ 

“Oh, would it be? But, ‘om, I’m 
just sure Polly is going to say it! And 
I’m just horrid, I know that! I was 
ever so mean to Aunt Emma, and I 
made it hard for her,—I know I did,— 
and I think I’m just about the horrid- 
est girl I know!’’ 

Tom laughed. ‘‘ Why, Kitty 
Dering!’’ he said. ‘‘ Why, Kitty 
Dering, you’re a trump!’’ 

From the cage above them, an instant 
later, came Polly’s .mocking voice, 
‘‘Why, Kitty Dering! Why, Kitty 
Dering, you’re a trump!’’ 

*‘O Tom!” Kitty did not know 
whether to laugh or to cry. ‘‘Did you 
hear what Polly said?” 

“Did 1?’ said Tom, scornfully. 
**Just as if I hadn’t been trying for 
two weeks to teach him that! He’s 
been dead stupid about it, too! I’ve 
said it over and over and over!’’ 

.O Tom!’’ said Kitty, flinging her 
little self at him, and hugging him. 
‘Tom, I do love you so! Please don’t 
ever tell mother I called Polly a green 
owl, will you ?’’ 

‘*Pshaw! You can’t fool mother!’’ 
said ‘Tom, grandly. ‘‘She’ll know.’’ 

** About my being horrid, you 
mean?’’ said Kitty, drawing back 
rather in dismay. ‘‘And about that horrid, 
horrid, ‘Why, Kitty Dering!’ ” 

“‘Of course,’’ said Tom, wisely, ‘‘and about 
your being a trump, too! Mother knows that. 
You can’t fool mother!’’ he said, half-scorn- 
fully. 

‘‘Why, Kitty Dering! Why, Kitty Dering, 
you’re a trump!”’ screamed Polly. 

“So you are,’’ said Tom; ‘“‘and you see if 
that won’t be the very first thing mother hears 
the bird say.’’ 

And sure enough, so it was! 








of girls again. 
Straight to Preston 
Waitt’s yawl he 
swam, and climbed aboard. 
Preston soon had the whole 
story, and in a friendly way tried to 
soothe his anger. But he was in no 
mood to be soothed, and that afternoon 
James Watts rowed home alone, hurt 
at the action of his mate, but failing 
to blame himself as he deserved. 

Thus began the foolish quarrel 
that lasted for years. Jeally ashamed of 
himself, Sewall was yet unwilling to meet his 
former friend half-way. He told himself that 
he was sorry to lose his share in the dory, 
for she had been built at their joint expense, 
and had led everything in the open-boat races. 
In reality it was the good comradeship that he 
most wanted, but his pride did not suffer him 
to admit this. Jim was equally proud, although 
of quicker sensibilities and easier manner. 

Day by day both young men went out alone, 
often passing within hail, when Jim, for some 
time, always spoke, receiving in reply only a 
surly grunt. Soon he stopped speaking, 
although he felt the separation more keenly 
than the other. They had grown up together, 
and had always planned to work together. 
Jim was learning something about himself, for 
there was a certain young lady, soft of speech 
and very alluring of eye, who never spared 
him. Sewall only seemed to grow more bitter 
as time went on. Little had he to do with 
girls. But he took good care of his old mother, 
and his business prospered. 

Jim Watts married the girl he loved, and 
settled down into a plodding fisherman. Chil- 
dren came, and at the time of the tenth birthday 
of the oldest Jim was still sailing the old 
dory, and the stanch craft held her fifteen odd 
years of age well. Sewall had lost his new 
boat, and had replaced her with another on the 
same lines. 

Rockbury had altered, like many a coast 
town. There was asummer colony, and wealth 
displayed itself in sea-walls and a boulevard. 
Hard-headed, large-hearted men were many of 
these warm-weather guests, and one, a Mr. 
Martin, attracted by Sewall’s giant form and 
masterly boatmanship, engaged him as his boat- 
keeper, at a salary that was thought fabulous 
by his mates. 

It set Sewall to thinking sometimes, after he 
had seen Jim put out, pulling wearily, after a 
night up with the children. He felt as if Jim 
ought to have some of that three hundred dollars 
a year, and once he almost made up his mind 


to send him money secretly. But he remembered | 
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result. 

For one of the annual boat-races Mr. Martin 
offered a prize of money and a cup. Nearly 
every able dory was entered, and all the old- 
timers, including Jim’s. Poor Jim! How he 
wanted and needed that money! 


But the old | 
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to be almost a menace in the anxiety, and he 


| So he leisurely glanced down at his feet before 


replying. **Yes—yes, I see your boy half an 
hour ago, see him out on the Gangway, huntin’ 


coppers,’’ and he smiled to see the look of terror 


go across the father’s face. 
**The Gangway! And you let him stay thar 








*“*YOU SEEN MY BOY, SOO 


boat did not win the race, although many 
prophesied that she would. 

Tired, and eager for home, Jim, the night be- 
fore the race, had let her fall, without knowing 
it, upon a good-sized pebble, that punched her 
crazy old centerboard box up from the bottom, 
and who should notice it first but Sewall Lin- 
coln, as he passed in the chill gray of morning. 
Looking round, and making sure Jim was not 
on the beach, he lifted the bow, kicked away 
the stone, and saw, with an evil satisfaction, 
the box settle back into place. But he knew 
that the strain of the mast thwart against the 
box would surely open the seam, water would 
creep in—indeed, who could say that she would 
not swamp by the head ? 

And so it fell out; and Sewall Lincoln carried 
off the cup, thus adding another score against 
the man he hated. 

He told himself he was happy, but the sight 
of Jim tinkering away at the old boat was 
another thing entirely. One day, late in Novem- 
ber, he put out for some traps set near Gangway 
Rock. It was snowing as he set sail for home, 
and as he passed the Gangway he started with 
surprise at the sight of a figure upon the topmost 
pinnacle of the jagged heap. 

All day the sea had run high and heavy. 
There was the threat of a northeaster, and his 
dory, with the weight of lobster-pots, had all 
she could do to ride easily. Nevertheless, the 
manly instinct that was not dead in him made 
him turn the boat toward the dangerous islet 
and hail the occupant, who seemed to be a boy. 

**What ye doin’ thar ?’’ he called. 

‘*Huntin’ coppers,’’ was the reply, in little 
Joe Watts’s well-known treble ; and then Sewall 
saw the tiny racing dory which Mr. Martin had 
built for his own boy for cove-sailing, and 
which he had left in Joe’s charge for the 
winter. 

The Gangway is a sea rock rising perhaps 
twenty feet above the tide-level, three miles 
out in the bay. The skippers used to sail near 
enough for each man to pitch ashore a great 
copper cent, just for luck at the Banks. 

‘*Ye mustn’t stay thar—no’ theaster’s comin’, 
said Sewall. ‘‘ You jest come ’board with me, 
and I’ll take ye in. We’ll anchor yer little boat 
out, for I can’t tow her with this load, and yer 
pappy can get her next time he comes out. 
What possessed ye to come way out here, eh ?’’ 
This was said good-naturedly, and Joe was 
waterman enough to see the worth of the advice. 
Carefully he got into his little craft and sculled 
off to shoreward of the rock, Sewall following. 
He was nearly upset in getting aboard. 

They dropped the ten-fathom road-line, and 
the little boat swung at ease. Joe was put 
ashore on Point Torment, and Sewall continued 
on across the cove. As he passed the spindle 
of the point ledge, there came a gust tearing 
after him that almost sent water aboard. It 
was coming from the northeast, a waving cur- 
tain of white, shrouding sky and water in 


| mys ery and threat. 


As he whirled before it into the lee of the 
point another boat appeared, the rower pulling 
as if for dear life out into the bay. 

As it passed he recognized Jim, and the old 
hardness came up. Jim’s face was white as he 
ceased rowing, and shouted without more ado, 


**You seen my boy, Soo Lincoln—my Joe? He | 


went out beyond the p’int in that little play- 
thing of Martin’s, so they said at the house. 


LINCOLN — MY JOE?”’ 


|—with that a-comin’ on?’ and he pointed 
northeasterly. 

But Sewall was by this time half out of ear- 
shot, and heard principally the threat of the 
anguished tone, which nettled him. Perhaps 
otherwise he might have added the whole 
truth; but he concluded, with the cruelty of a 
nursed vanity, that it would do this man no 
harm to pull out into the bay. 

As he spoke thus to himself, the outermost 
roller caught his dory, and sent it rushing 
shoreward. The wave broke all along the 
beach with a long, menacing roar. 

Already it was growing dusk, and he had 
let Jim go out into the thickness and uncertainty 
on a fool’s errand. As he toiled up the bluff 
he caught sight of figures in the Wattses’ yard. 
They were a woman and two children muffled 
in aprons, and peering out to sea. He began 
to feel ashamed of himself. As he came in 
sight of his own snug home and saw the lamp- 
light, he thought of the cheerful inside, the 
range with the teakettle humming, and his 
mother in her rocking-chair. 

He paused, and then and there came to Sewall 
Lincoln the inward fight of his life, and the 
victory was with his best self. He turned in 
sudden resolution again toward the beach. The 
wind, as if in approval, whipped his sou’ wester 
from his head, and sent it spinning along the 
bluff and down to the sand. He followed it, 
and soon entered his shanty, where he closed 
and hooked the door. He lighted his lantern 
and took a leaf from his note-book. On it he 
wrote : 


Captain Jones. 

Dear Sir. I want to say that I never won that 
race fair. I knew of a thing wrong with James 
Watts’ boat, but I never told him. I ask you to 
tell the club, and also Mr. Martin, in case I don’t 
get in to-night. tespectfully, 8. Lincoln. 


This he folded and addressed to the captain, 
and nailed it to the wall. Then he considered 
what to do. Out in the bay somewhere was 
Jim in that crazy old boat, beating about on a 
fool’s errand. He knew that Jim would never 
give up the search until driven to it, and what 
he would think when he ran across the dittle 
dory no one could say. 

Sewall went back and got a boat-horn which 
he sometimes carried in foggy weather, buttoned 
his sou’ wester under his chin, and stepping the 
| stout little mast, shoved off and worked his 
way through the surf, out into the tossing, 
crested swells beyond. The tide was ebbing, 
but he reckoned on time enough to reach the 
neighborhood of the rock before it should turn, 

He shipped an oar, trimmed the sheet, and 
drove the boat close into the wind. He beat 
out to Point Torment, the wind coming in 
heavier gusts each moment, and at times dri- 
ving the boat many feet to leeward. Then, like 
a cautious fighter, she would return to her task 
and plow her way into it. Up the slopes and 
over the plumy crests she labored, often putting 
her nose into the next wave before she had 
wallowed out of the trough of the last. At 
intervals Sewall blew the horn, and even 
shouted Jim’s name. 

Beyond the point he pulled in the oar and 
caught up the mast and sail into a dexterous 
roll, which the wind obligingly helped him to 
stow along the thwarts. ‘Then he settled to his 
tremendous task of rowing the outer mile and a 
half to the rock, blowing the horn and shouting 








Hain’t you seen him?’’ and thé look on his | as he rested. 


face was agony. But there seemed to Sewall 


Suddenly there was a bump and a crash at 
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the bow that nearly sent him sprawling. As 
he caught up the oar that was almost thrown 
from his grasp, it was snapped short by some- 
thing that massed against the side. With a 
sudden thrill of alarm he recognized it as the 
old dory, bottom up and badly stove. Seizing 
the tangle of rope and splinters, he made sure 
that Jim was not under it, and then he cast it 
free. 

Where was Jim? That dory could only have 
been crushed by contact with the terrible Gang- 
way, for there was no other rock within miles. 
Jim had plainly tried to get upon the rock and 
the boat had been lost. Was Jim lost with it? 

With a bitter scorning of himself, he pulled 
out a spare oar and renewed the fight with the 
storm. The great strokes drove the stanch boat 
forward With such force that she often fell with 
a bang into the weltering hollow, and the 
thwart creaked against its fittings. Every ounce 
told now, and he threw the sail overboard. 

Soon, thunderous and muffled, like the boom 
of distant artillery, there came down the wind 
the awful sound of the surf that was driving at 
the windward ledges of Gangway Rock. His 
flesh crept as he heard it, but all the powers of 
the storm could not have swerved him from his 
purpose to make it. 

The past fell away like a burned curtain, and 
the new man was strong and masterful for 
duty. He called aloud to the dory as his feet 
braced at the strokes. He boldly worked his 
way within a hundred yards of the rock on the 
windward side, where he could make out the 
white heapings of water against the blackness of 
the great pile. Then, in one of the rare intervals 
of comparative stillness between the breaking 
seas, he sent a long note from the horn. 

As the boat drifted nearer and he felt the 
first pull of the deadly currents, there came the 
faint, muffled ‘sound of a shout. His very soul 
flashed up into a glow of unspeakable thankful- 
ness, and he waited for another interval. Then 
he roared with all the strength of his magnifi- 


cent voice: 

‘‘Ji-i-im! Ji-i-i-m! O-0-0-0 Ji-i-m! Be 
ye. alive?’? And the muffled something of a 
sound told him that Jim heard. 

Now he was tossing in the very edge of the 
swirling vortex. Cautiously, with a cunning 
to match that of the treacherous suction, he 
backed and pulled until fairly to leeward of the 
rock. Then the last tug was on. The safety 
of the lee side of the rock was only relative, 
for as the seas struck to windward and divided, 
piling furiously. along on either side, to reunite 
again to leeward, their impact made a tower of 
roaring white that was only less deadly for a 
boat than the direct shock. 

Bui the time came when the dory was 
brought so close to the black pile that as it rose 
on a wave he scrambled forward, and seizing 
the small anchor, jumped down upon the firm 
surface. 

Jim bad him by both hands, and they scurried 
to higher footing. The dory ran out with the 
line, and for the time they were safe. 

They clung to each other like helpless lads, 
these two seasoned mariners. Sewall’s first 
words were, ‘‘The boy’s all safe, Jim. I was 
a mean cuss; I might ha’ stopped ye. I put 
him ashore.’’ 

Jim was strangely still for a moment, his 
hand like ice in the other’s. Then, nervously, 
**But, Soo, his little boat—I see it out thar—I 
eut her adrift—couldn’t bear to think on’t an’ 
him dead! You—you’re dead sure, Soo?’’ 

** Jim, I took him aboard when I come in. 
Set him on the p’int not ten minutes ’fore I 
saw you. I had to get a trap across the cove, 
or I’d ha’ had him with me when I spoke ye. 
He’s all safe.’ 

A great sea thundered to windward and 
poured barrels of water clear over the top, 
drenching them to the knees as they cowered 
in a hollow. 

It was a warning not to be ignored, and both 
instinctively started toward the boat. It was 
getting difficult to speak, so incessant was the 
noise of the storm. But before they tried to get 
away, Sewall felt that he must speak. It was 
hard—harder than to write that note in the 
shanty. 


‘*Jim,’’ he shouted in the other’s ear, ‘‘I 


hain’t done right! I’ve been toomean. I hope 
ye’ll let it pass —’’ 

‘*That’s all right!’’ screamed Jim. ‘I was 
too smart—always was. I—’’ But another 


torrent of water came pouring down upon them, 
and they nearly went off their feet. With all 
the skill known to fishermen, they managed to 
haul the dory up near enough to jump in, but 
left the anchor on the rock. Then, while 
Sewall took the oars, Jim fumbled and found 
the buoy, and cast the line overboard. 

As a great bank of white caught them and 
swept them bodily along toward a projection, 
Sewall made ready for it with a fending oar. 
But with terrific force they were carried against 
it, the oar snapped like a lead-pencil, and the 
dory, tossed clean over the shoulder of rock, 
was rolled over and over, everything loose going 
by the board. Each had clutched at the other 
as they felt her going, and one great hand of 
Sewall’s found the becket or loop of rope at the 
stern. Then, satisfied with its vengeance, the 
sea allowed its tiger mate, the wind, to carry 
them off from the rock. The tide had turned, 
and they were swept southwest toward shore. 
The dory righted, half-full, and Sewall, catch- 
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ing one powerful arm upon the gunwale, with 
the other drew Jim up so that he could climb 
in. ‘Bale with your hat!’’ he shouted. “I1’ll 
hang on till she’s light!’’ 

It was the desperate last stroke of despairing 
men. Neither dared hope for life, but habit 
was stronger than fear. 

Jim bailed furiously, and inch by inch, with 
the good mercy of God, he gained on the water. 
When he dared to stop it was none too soon, 
for the task of getting the great, chilled body of 
Sewall over the stern was no light one. They 
lay together in the slopping water for many 
minutes. Then, with his remaining strength, 
Sewall drew Jim close up and feebly shouted 
in his ear, ‘‘’Nother thing, Jim! I knew 
your boat was leaky ’fore the race. I’m too 
mean to live!’’ 

Jim tried to answer, but the chill and exer- 
tion were too much for him, and he sank, 
mumbling, into the bottom. And so they 
drifted and drove, while the northeaster howled 
and screamed above them, and the tide set them 
steadily toward Farmer’s beach. 

When the first roller of surf caught them, 





Sewall roused himself. The second and third 
swells hurled them spinning. The fourth 
caught them, rushed them forward many yards, 
and then, rolling the dory sidewise, broke roar- 
ing and left them. Against the slight undertow, 
against the awful numbness and the weary, 
weary weight that commanded him to drop his 
burden and save himself, Sewall Lincoln fought 
and staggered his way out of the dragging 
water, on to the hard sand. 

He fought on, until, almost at high-tide 


mark, he stumbled and fell—fell, but staggered | 


up, dragging Jim’s body, crawled, writhed— 
up to the windrow of pebbles, where he sank 
down for the last time. And there the faithful 
patrol found them, a frozen heap. 

As Sewall awoke in the life-saving station, 
the first sight that met his eyes was Jim in 
the cot across from him, taking hot soup 
from a bowl, but with his eyes on Sewall. In 
his joy when the other opened his eyes, Jim 
cried weakly,#* Hooray, Soo! How be ye?’’ 


And the strange first thing that Sewall in his 
weakness said,- was, ‘‘We’ll be dory mates 
again, won’t we, Jim ?’’ 











HE Duke of 
T York was nearly 

twenty - seven 
years of age when the 
sudden death of his 
elder brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, in 
1892, placed him sec- 
ond in succession to 
the throne. He had 
lived very little in 
England, for as a boy 
he had been sent to 
sea, and had followed 
the sea until his brother’s death. He was a 
very keen sailor, and gave promise of developing 
into a good officer; and he was very popular 
with his messmates, whose life he shared in 
every respect. Hjs father and mother insisted 
that no distinction should be made between 
their boy and any other officer. There was no 
attempt made to give him greater comfort, 
or any of the luxuries which a person in his 
position might expect, ‘ 
and he thoroughly en- 
joyed his profession. 

He had no _ greater 
privileges than the other 
officers except that of 
passing rather more rap- 
idly than usual through 
the intervening ranks to 
that of captain. The 
year before his brother 
died the command of a 
torpedo - boat had been 
given him, and his supe- 
riors found him ready, 
quick, painstaking and 
careful. 

He took part in the 
naval manceuvers of that 
autumn, and acquitted 
himself well. Some time 
before the queen died she 
was anxious to give him 
a higher rank in his pro- 
fession, owing to the 
more exalted position he 
then held, and he was 
promoted to be rear-admiral in the navy. 

Nothing ever stirred the country to its heart 
more than the death of the Duke of Clarence 
on the threshold of a great happiness, which 
was to be the realization of the highest hopes 
of the country. A few days’ illness saw all 
that bright future destroyed, and the grief of 
the bereaved parents, the sorrow of the aged 
queen and the shattered hopes of the ietrothed 
princess appealed to the heart of a country 
which felt that the joys and sorrows of the royal 
house were also its own. 


Lover and Husband. 


TS letter written by the queen to her sub- 
jects after the duke’s death touched every 
heart. There was no doubt that the Duke of 
Clarence was his mother’s favorite son, as the 
Duke of York, or Prince George, was his 
father’s. 

It was only, however, such a difference as 
could be felt, not seen or expressed. The Duke 
of Clarence had never been strong, and the 
more sturdy constitution of the Duke of ork 
made him more a companion in his father’s 
pursuits and sports. He was fond of sport, a 
good shot, and interested in all the things for 
which the king cared. 

The story of the duke’s courtship and mar- 
riage is so well known that it need not be dwelt 
upon. Some people said that the Duke of 
Clarence left his betrothed to the care of his 
brother, but that was an idle tale, for he was 
too sick during his short illness to be conscious 
of anything,-or of any one round him. 

It was a curious instance of the determination 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





of the British people 
that they resolved to 
have only an English 
princess as their 
future queen; and 
when the moment for 
the discussion of a 
matter so dear to their 
hearts arrived, after 
the long period of 
mourning had ended, 
they spoke out 
clearly, and waited 
impatiently for the 
announcement of a marriage which they wished 
for so intensely. 

It is no secret that in early days the Duke of 
York, or Prince George, as he then was, had 
been very much attracted to the Princess May ; 
but absence from home had somewhat dimmed 
the boy and girl love, and when he returned to 
find her betrothed to his brother, no one was 
more delighted than the sailor prince. 

There was a great 
flutter in England when 
the Court Journal an- 
nounced that Princess 
May of Teck had gone 
on a visit to Balmoral. 
It became understood 
that it was a visit of 
inspection to the most 
august of grandmothers, 
who expressed herself 
delighted with her pretty 
English kinswoman. 

When the announce- 
ment of the engagement 
of the Duke of York to 
Princess May was made, 
it was of the greatest 
general interest to see the 
young people together. 
They preserved the most 
severe and distant de- 
meanor toward each 
other, and were in public 
very unlike an engaged 
couple. 

Every one remembers 
the happy day when the marriage was solem- 
nized. Perhaps the prettiest sight of all that 
day was the moment when the queen stood on 
the baleony of the palace with the young bride 
and bridegroom. 

The vast crowd which watched the royal pair 
drive off on their honeymoon cheered lustily as 
the cortege swept by. and went home con- 
gratulating themselves that the marriage which 
they had wished and longed for was at last 
accomplished. 

The people of England were right and wise in 


, their belief, for nothing can be happier, nothing 





more delightful, than the married life of the 
duke and duchess. 

The position of the duke till the death of the 
queen was a delicate one, for he was precluded 
from taking any prominent part in public mat- 
ters. He behaved very wisely and discreetly, 
and while interesting himself in a way to show 
that he was alive to the responsibilities of this 
position, he always contrived to keep in the 
background, and not in any way to trench on 
the province of the Prince of Wales. 

He has many private interests; he is a 
farmer and takes great pride in his farm, and 
has exhibited at the principal agricultural 
shows in England. He stands high among 
prize-winners. 

His first prizes were won by his pigs, but he 
has now come steadily to the front with cows 
and fat stock. He is fond of gardening, and 
he is a good sportsman. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he is nearly the best shot in 
England. No one can beat him in cover or 
partridge-shooting. He is a man who reads a 


| good deal, and he knows about all the interests 
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and questions of the day, and has taken great 
pains to improve and educate himself. 

One of his hobbies is collecting postage-stamps, 
of which he has the best collection in the world. 
He has agents all over the globe, who send him 
specimens, which he examines for himself. 

The Duke of York is a great talker, but he 
is not a vain or arrogant man, and he will listen 
and learn, and is most anxious to gain informa- 
tion from those qualified to give it. 


At Home and Abroad. 


OBODY could have been more charming, 

more simple, more eager to learn everything 
of importance than he was during his foreign 
tour; and his gratitude to those who were 
appointed to furnish him the necessary infor- 
mation was most delightful. He was always 
ready to express regret for giving trouble, and 
ready to thank those who were there to help 
him, while his humility and diffidence were 
often almost amusing. 

The home life of the Duke of York, now 
Prince of Wales, at his little house near Sand- 
ringham—for it cannot be described in any 
more magnificent way—is a very simple one. 
The house is near enough to Sandringham for 
the prince and princess to be in constant com- 
munication with the king and queen, and every 
day there is a visit from the members of one 
family to the other. 

The prince is devoted to his children, and 
they to him, and his separation from them was a 
real grief to both. Little Prince Edwardof York, 
the eldest, is a fine, strong, healthy boy, very 
affectionate, very determined, and very devoted 
to his little sister. 

The prince has strong opinions on social 

and is a man of high character, with 
a lofty idea of life and of the value of its purity 
and responsibilities. 

If he is not intellectually a brilliant man, the 
Prince of Wales is an able man, with good 
common sense. He has never been considered 
a genius, but the change in his position and 
the death of the queen have placed him in 
a position which has tended to develop and to 
bring out qualities which had been overlooked. 

During his imperial tour he bore himself 
with great dignity and tact; he never made a 
mistake, and he showed the greatest wisdom 
in trusting to the advice and counsel of those 
placed round him. 

It is no small praise for a man to have visited 
every portion of the great colonial empire, and 
to have impressed every one with whom he came 
in contact with his tact, common sense, kind- 
ness and high standard of life, and to have left 
nothing but pleasant memories behind him. 

The prince has appeared in a new rdle since 
his return from his imperial tour. At the 
luncheon given in the Guildhall to him and 
the princess, to welcome them home, the prince 
made a speech which for statesmanlike instinct 
and oratorical quality has had few equals. It 
would be idle to say that the prince had hitherto 
enjoyed the reputation of being a brilliant man, 
yet this speech placed him at once in the rank 
of men of conspicuous ability. 

He has the best educational advantages in the 
society and contact of all those who are intel- 
lectually great and distinguished in the world. 
There is nothing that happens, political, liter- 
ary or scientific, that he is not in touch with, 
and he can command the services of every man 
of distinction in his country. 


His Training for the Throne. 


Gvcn an education must fit a man for any 
position, however exalted and difficult, espe- 
cially when he is so apt to learn, as the prince 
undoubtedly is. He also has one great advan- 
tage which his father never enjoyed, in the 
confidence that exists between him and the king. 

During his last administration Mr. Gladstone 
represented to the queen that, considering the 
age of the then Prince of Wales, and in view 
of his future, some training and some experi- 
ence of what affected the welfare of the country 
were necessary for him, as well as his due. 
The information, however, which was vouch- 
safed to the prince was somewhat meager, and 
much of what he learned resulted from his own 
observation. 

It is greatly to his credit, indeed, one of the 
best traits in his character, that he never 
resented the slight, and to the last day of the 
queen’s life was her devoted and dutiful son 
and subject. 

He has, however, pursued quite a different 
course with his son, whom he treats with a 
confidence very touching and pleasant, and he 
has his reward in the affection of his son. No 
relations can be happier than those which exist 
between the king and the prince, while the 
affection and confidence of the queen toward 
the princess are just as complete. 

The prince is a very kind and considerate 
master, and his servants are devoted to him. 
Very few changes take place in the royal house- 
hold. The management of the royal house is, 
of course, in the hands of a comptroller, and 
the prince and princess come persunally into 
contact only with the servants in-mediately 
about them. Still, they know about each ser- 


vant, and in sickness or sorrow they are kind 
and thoughtful, and very generous. 
In a short paper like this it is imposible to 














go into the details of the royal life, but in 
small as in great matters, it is one with a high 
sense of duty and responsibility, and one of 
untiring work for other people. The services 
of the Duke and Duchess of York were always 
at the disposal of those who required them, in 
any work for the benefit of others, and now, 
as Prince and Princess of Wales, the demands 
upon them are likely to increase. 

‘The king is debarred from taking part in any 
but ceremonies of the highest state; the Duchess 
of Fife’s health precludes her from doing much, 
and Princess Victoria of Wales is too deli- 
cate; Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark 
are only birds of passage; and of the king’s 
brothers and sisters only the Duke of Con- 
naught, Princess Christian, Princess Louise 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg remain. So 
there is dn endless catalogue of functions under- 
taken by royalty to be divided among them, 
and to the Prince and Princess of Wales must 
fall the lion’s share, for which the prince is 
training himself daily. 

There must be a monotony about much of 
the public work of the royal family, and it 
cannot fail to be irksome to have to perform the 
same functions with an appearance of ever 
fresh enjoyment. The fact that the presence 
of a royal prince or princess insures a wider 
and larger support must be an encouragement, 
but how often must they be weary, tired, per- 
haps not well, and yet be prepared to carry out 
their mission as if there were no thorns under 
the rose! The loyal welcome always vouchsafed 
to the royal family in England must, however, 
be their greatest recompense. 

Any notice of the Prince of Wales would 
indeed be incomplete which failed to call special 
attention to the princess, to whom so much of 
his popularity is due. She is, in every sense of 
the word, an Englishwoman, and her mother, 
the Duchess of Teck, was the beloved of all 
English people. 

No one could have had a better training for 
her great position than the princess, and that, 
added to her goodness and other great qualities 


of heart and head, has made her a good wife | longed 


and mother, and the pattern of all that an 
Englishwoman should be. 


The Future Queen. 


HE was brought up among the people over 

whom she will reign. She was the only girl 
in a family of strong, handsome brothers, who 
adored her, She was the devoted daughter of 
a mother who found perfection only in her 
child, and whose life was one of the most per- 
fect and delightful that the world ever saw. 

It was the wish of Princess Mary’s heart to 
see her daughter wedded to one of the sons of 
the king; and when the cup was dashed from 
her lips, when the Duke of Clarence died, it 
was a real sorrow and blow. Her daughter, 
during those trying years, bore herself with a 
dignity beyond praise, and at the announce- 
ment of her betrothal to the Duke of York the 
delight of the country was unbounded. 

The first years of the duchess’s married life 
were spent very quietly; her position was 
difficult and delicate. She was naturally shy, 
and until she and the duke made their journey 
to the colonies, no one guessed how great her 
influence would be, or how completely she 
would win all hearts by her brightness and 
amiability. 

It is no depreciation of the duke to say that 
it was the duchess who completed the success 
of the tour. Wherever she went she charmed 
every one by her kindliness, cheeriness and 
simplicity; and it was easy to see by her 
acknowledgments of the greetings of the people 
on their way to and from the Guildhall to the 
luncheon given by the Lord Mayor to welcome 
them home that the shyness and stiffness of her 
manner had disappeared. 

The duchess is the most devoted mother, and 
only those who were with her realized how 
great a pang it was to part from her children. 
Nothing was more touching than the joyous 
cries of the little ones as they clambered up to 
kiss their mother on her return. 

There are rumors that she was a little afraid 
of the king, for although he is a kind and 
affectionate father, he is stern and very critical ; 
but she has outgrown all that early nervousness, 
and by her wisdom and tact has won a place 
in the hearts of English people which no one 
can usurp. 
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A MILLION-DOLLAR CRAWFISH. 
By John Swain. 

CRAWFISH is a small crustacean, not 
A unlike a lobster to the ordinary eye. You 

have caught a hundred of them if you 
have ever been a boy near a ditch. But you 
never caught one that cost so much as one 
which lived on the bank of the Mississippi, a 
little way above New Orleans. 

He meant to be a harmless crawfish, and 
doubtless still considers that he was. But 
when, in March last, the ground in which he 
burrowed became too soft and wet to suit him, 
he burrowed deeper, through an earthen wall, 
and came out into daylight beside green fields 
on the opposite side. The water followed him 
through; and not thinking the hole he made 
large enough, made it a little larger. 

Just then a watchman on the wall saw the 
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water coming through. He fired a shot to call 
for help, and started to run. Men came rushing 
from all directions, but they were not in time 
to undo the work of the crawfish. The water 
had torn a gap in the earthen dam which kept 
the Mississippi from flowing over some of the 
most fertile cane lands in Louisiana. 

Already the slender passage of the crustacean 
had become a crevasse. In an hour it was a 
gap two hundred feet wide, through which the 
flood of the Mississippi was pouring in a volume 
that swept away houses, and overflowed mile 
after mile of the country. Soon it reached the 
railroad, and cut off all traffic. It even threat- 
ened to invade the fifth district of New Orleans, 
which is on the right bank of the river. 

Where Mr. Crawfish went when his work 
‘was done no one knows. But the vain attempt 
to close the crevasse, build a breakwater round 
it and pile into the breakwater five hundred 
thousand big sacks of earth, cost two hundred 
thousand dollars before it was abandoned, and 
the loss on crops, cattle and houses that 
followed was more than a million dollars. 

The crevasse attained a width of seven hun- 
dred feet before the current was temporarily 
checked, and the labor of three thousand men. 
But the check was only temporary, and the 
river swept through the break until the flood 
went down. 

This spring, for the first time in the memory 
of man, every river tributary to the Mississippi 
went on a flood at the same time. The upper 
river and the Missouri were out of 
their banks. The Ohio broke all 
records. The White, the Arkansas, 
the Red, the Ouachita, 
the Obion and the 
Yazoo, all were higher 
than ever before. And 
from Cairo to the gulf, 
along two thousand 
miles of levee, there 
was a constant struggle 
to keep the river 
where it be- 


An idea of 
the magnitude 
of the rise may 
be gained from 
the statement 
that if a five- 
story building 
had stood upon 
the river bank 
five feet above 
the low - water 
level at Cairo, 
Illinois, the 
river at the crest 
of the flood 
would have 
swept over the 
roof and hidden 
it. 

While every 
tributary lower 
down was dis- 
charging into 
the Mississippi 
all the water it could well carry off, this great 
deluge from the Ohio swept southward like a 
huge wave, carrying destruction in its path. 

It may well be imagined that New Orleans, 
which is hardly above low-water level, began 
early to take precautions to keep the river out. 
The flood quickly reached the tops of the levees 
in the commercial section, which are lower 
than the others, and the city procured three 
hundred thousand big bags, such as are used 
for cottonseed. These were filled with earth, 
and tier after tier of them was piled upon the 
wall that keeps ordinary floods out. The river 
seeped through, and now and then ran over, 
but only in small amounts. The bags kept 
the earth from washing away, and all went 
well, 

But there were days when it was heart- 
breaking work. When the river reached a rise 
of eighteen feet-—an enormous flood so near the 
mouth of the stream—the engineers became 
very busy. Already the old levee was over- 
topped. : 

And when the flood passed the highest 
record, nineteen and four-tenths feet, and the 
government predicted twenty-one feet, there was 
worry all through the city. It went higher and 
higher, until the crevasses above had their effect 
and checked the rise. 

I walked up the levee miles above the city at 
the crest of the flood. My path was the narrow 
top of the wall, generally raised temporarily by 
a board or sack topping. With its waves biting 
at the top, and often washing over, the Missis- 
sippi swept by in roaring eddies on one side, 
at my very feet; while on the other side I 
looked down at the fields, flat and fertile, twenty 
feet below. Here and there a siphon drew 
water over the levee top to the rice-fields. At 
frequent intervals guards paced, with rifles on 
shoulders, to prevent any one injuring the 
levee. 

It was an impressive sight, and gave a vivid 
idea of the magnitude of the work which keeps 
the Father of Waters in his channel. For the 
levee on which I walked was in fact a huge 
dam two thousand miles iong, and in all that 
distance, except at the isolated bluff spots I 
have named, there was not a person whose 
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at what point may be another crawfish working 
diligently away in the middle of the pile, 
opening a way for the water to tear through. 


safety was not dependent upon the maintenance 
of the embankment. Guards and guns can 
keep it clear of evil men. But no one knows 
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? ELL,’’ said Captain 
W Wilson, ‘‘ I’ve had a 
pretty quiet life for a 
seafaring man ; never been wrecked, 
or cast away on a desert island, or marooned 
by mutineers. 

**The worst scrape I ever fell into was way 
back in ’51, when I was trading in southern 
waters. I was after a cargo of sandalwood, 
and had brought my little ship to in Cook’s 
Bay on the eastern coast of Erromango, a 
place famous for its large and valuable trees. 

“I had hardly got things snugged down 

















“THE WORST SCRAPE I 
EVER FELL INTO WAS 
WAY BACK IN '51."" 


before dense columns of smoke began to rise 
at different points along the shore, showing 
that wood was plentiful and the natives anxious 
to trade. I lowered the small boat at once, 
and leaving the schooner in charge of the mate, 
directed my four rowers to row me to a point 
about a rod out from the beach. Here we 
dropped an anchor and waited. The savages 
in this locality had a bad name. 

‘* Presently three or four big black men 
emerged from the wood, and began rolling some 
of the logs that were piled on the beach into 
the water. When they had them afloat, they 
jumped in themselves, and pushing the logs 
before them, swam toward our boat. As they 
came near, I let them see my pistols and the 
keen-edged hatchet close to my hand. 

‘*‘We soon traded off our load of gay calico, 
beads, pipes, tobacco and tomahawks, and put 
back to the ship to discharge our logs and get a 
fresh stock of goods. No signs of treachery had 
been manifested. The natives appeared eager 
only to dispose of their wood, and all day long 
trading went on peacefully and with despatch. 

“Late in the afternoon a dense column of 
smoke attracted my attention. I ordered my men 
to pull toward it, and presently found myself, 
to my surprise, at the entrance of a small 
circular cove, at the head of which rose the shaft 
of smoke I had noticed. 

‘Large piles of wood stacked invitingly on 
the white sand excited my cupidity, and al- 
though the entrance to the cove was long and 
narrow, and offered an excellent place for an 
ambush, I decided to risk it. 

‘*We dropped our anchor in the middle of the 
cove, and in a few minutes the boat was sur- 
rounded by swimming natives. They seemed 
as anxious to trade as those with whom I had 
just been dealing, but the small tomahawks 
seemed in greater demand than pipes or tobacco. 
From this I inferred that there was trouble 
between them and one of the tribes in the 
vicinity. 

‘*In half an hour my boat was loaded almost 
to the gunwale, and I began making prepa- 
rations to depart for the ship. The natives 
attempted to force me to take on more wood. 
When I showed them this was impossible, 























scowls of dissatisfaction and anget 
darkened their hideously besmeared 
faces, and the whole crew turned 
and swam rapidly to shore. 

“*As I thrust down the big steering oar and 
helped the men swing the boat round, I saw a 
naked savage rise from behind a boulder and 
take aim at me with an arrow. I ducked 
instantly, and the stone-headed shaft passed 
over my head with an ugiy whistle. 

‘*The next moment the air was full of arrows, 
singing like so many hornets. Fortunately the 
aim was poor, and not one of us was hit. My 
men did not need my voice to urge them on. 
The boat shot forward toward the entrance. 
Immediately the savages raised a horrid, chant- 
ing sort of cry, and fleet as deer, ran along 
the beach ‘to head us off. 7 

‘*A dozen of the swiftest runners arrived at 
the passage before us, and leaping into the 
water, which was not much more than waist- 
deep, threateningly awaited our approach. 

“*T had hoped to leave the place without blood- 
shed, but the situation was now too critical to 
admit of any trifling. The natives appeared 
determined to capture both boat and crew, and 
I had heard enough of their character to imagine 
what our fate would be if they should succeed 
in dragging us ashore. I ordered my two bow 
men to pull in their oars and open fire with 
their rifles. At the same instant I raised my 
pistol and we sent three bullets into the group. 

** All the savages but one fell back toward 
the shore, two of them staggering in a way that 
showed they had been hit. One tall, muscular 
fellow stood his ground, and as we drew nearer 
he dived suddenly, and vanished as utterly as if 
he had been a dipper-duck. 

** Just as we were wondering what had become 
of him, I heard a little rippling sound in the 
water, and two broad, black hands shot up and 
seized the stern of the boat. ‘Then the woolly 
head popped up and the fixed, beady eyes 
glared ferociously into mine. Our boat was 
already overloaded, and the weight of this big 
savage on the stern made it sink dangerously. 
If we were once overturned our capture would 
be a matter of a few moments. 

**I eaught my pistol by the muzzle and raised 
it with a threatening gesture. The savage 
looked at me defiantly, and bore down more 
heavily upon the boat. Like a flash I struck 
his hand with the butt, and with a ery of rage 
he let go and dived. 

**In the meantime another native, emboldened 
by this fellow’s example, had swum out and 
caught one of the oars in a powerful grasp. 
The oarsman was an exceedingly strong man, 
and soon managed to break the other’s grip. 
Swinging the ashen blade high in the air, he 
brought it down on the native’s shoulder with 
a force that rendered him harmless for that day 
at least. The passage was clear at last! 

***Pull, men!’ I cried. ‘If we get through 
here we’ll reach the ship!’ 

“* As we shot out through the narrow passage 
into the bay, those of the natives who had just 
arrived upon the scene, and who were armed 
with bows, launched a flight of arrows at us. 
Two of the men were struck in the arms 
and one arrow gashed my cheek, while another 
sank into my right shoulder, making a painful 
but not serious wound. More than a score struck 
the boat and remained embedded in the wood, 

“How good that bay looked! It seemed like 
bursting out of a suffocating atmosphere into 
the pure air of day. ‘There was the ship ahead 
of us, bow on and sails spread. The mate had 
heard the shots and was coming to our assist- 
ance. As soon as he saw the boat, however, 
the schooner was put about and hove to, with 
her head to seaward. 

‘*The baffled savages sent another shower of 
arrows after us as they saw us escaping, but 
we were too far away for them to reach us, 
and they fell short into the water. 

**We were soon on board the ship, where our 
wounds were dressed and bandaged. Asa heavy 
swell was rising from the eastward, a dan- 
gerous condition in this bay, which is full of 
sunken reefs, I did not dare to remain there 
longer, much as some of us needed rest. 
Accordingly the vessel was headed for the open 
ocean, and with every sail spread we slowly 
dropped the inhospitable shore behind us. 

“*Looking back, we saw that the beach was 
silent and deserted. Nothing was visible to 
show that the land had ever been occupied, 
except a single column of smoke ascending 
mockingly above the dark line of the forest.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


\ action days are ending and vocation days 
are beginning, whether the vocation be going 
to school or going to business. 
C= of the farmers’ boys whom the navy 

enlisted as an experiment must have worked 
their way rapidly to the top. The cipher wire- 
less message which resulted in the capture of 
the ‘‘invading’’ fleet in the recent mancsuvers 
read: ‘‘Hens, chickens and pigs.’’ 

writer in the New York Press asks why 

tennis-players always wear trousers turned 
up from two to four inches at the bottom. He 
evidently never sent a pair of flannel trousers 
to the laundry and had them come back as 
kniickerbockers. For shrinking modesty the 
stuff of which tennis clothes is made cannot be 
equaled. me 


t a sale of relics, in London, a carved oak 
armchair, formerly John Wesley’s property, 
brought twenty guineas. A gold fob carnelian 
seal, always worn by him, was bought for 
seventeen guineas. But what would not many 
a hungering and thirsting soul give to hear one 
word from the living voice, or to catch a single 
glance from the eye of him who was born to 
move multitudes! 


American traveller in the West Indies 
asked boys just let loose from school what 
they were going to do when they grew up. 
‘The unanimous reply was that they were going 
to America as soon as they could raise the 
passage-money. ‘‘That’s the place where West 
Indians get on, for there’s no room for them to 
go ahead here.’’ There is always room in our 
country for one more, provided he is of the 
right sort. caus 


E xamination of the pupils in the public schools 
of Boston has shown that nearly all the 
children enter school with normal eyes. In the 
higher grades one-fourth are found to be myopic, 
and in the colleges from sixty to seventy per 
cent. are said to be thus affected. In other 
words, near-sightedness increases steadily from 
the primary school upward—a bald statement of 
fact which makes evident the necessity of every 
possible care. 


“C= new bank-notes’’ may cease to be a 
descriptive term, if the government avails 
itself of recent discoveries by which paper can 
be made soft, velvety and unshrinkable. In the 
making of postage-stamps, too, the discovery 
may work a considerable change. It is said 
that because of the shrinking of the paper now 
used, after receiving the printing on one side 
and the mucilage on the other, and because no 
two sheets shrink alike, one-fifth are ruined in 
the perforation. ii 
B hax New York newspapers have discovered a 
young man, an employé for eight years of 
a street-railway company, who, by his own 
admission, has worked sixteen hours a day, at 
an average wage of ten cents an hour, ever 
since he has been with the company. On the 
face of it, here is provocation for lurid oratory ; 
but before indignation rises to too high a pitch, 
let it be added that the young man was appointed 
general manager the other day. Perhaps his 
willingness to work long hours had something 
to do with his promotion. 
he longest distance a man has ever thrown a 
baseball is a little more than three hundred 
and eighty-one feet. The record for women 
was held, until recently, by a Vassar champion, 
who threw a ball one hundred and eighty-one 
feet. There has now arisen in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, a young woman who beat that record 
by twenty-four feet. Anatomists have fre- 
quently explained that the formation of a 
woman’s shoulder - blades prevents her from 
throwing straight and far; but the Tacoma 
record, two hundred and five feet, is just about 
the distance from the deep outfield to the home 
plate. Evolution seems to be at work producing 
shoulder-blades that will enable the American 
girl to share the delights of the national game. 


hil May, the successor of Du Maurier on 

the staff of London Punch, died last month 
at the age of thirty-nine years, with the repu- 
tation of being the greatest black and white 
artist in the kingdom. He grew up in the 
streets of Leeds, and in Australia learned the 
style of drawing which made him famous. 
The antipodean newspaper printers could not 
reproduce pictures full of detail, so May was 
compelled to leave out every superfluous line. 
Although his method of drawing was simple, 
his pictures had all the effect of light and 
shade, so successfully had he overcome the 
difficulties of expression through the smudgy 
printing of Australia. A dozen morals could 
be drawn from this, but it should carry its 
own lesson, as May’s pictures did. 


bine all the ingenuity of the inventors, we 
have not yet got to the laborless age, even 
if we have wireless telegraphy and horseless 
carriages. But putting in coal in New York 
has come so near to being laborless that it leaves 
little to be desired. This is the way it is done, 
according to one of the newspapers: ‘‘One of 
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the new horseless coal-carts, carrying a load 
that would stagger three horses, stopped in front 
of a Park Row sky-scraper the other day. The 
coalman touched a lever, and the big machine 
wheeled out into the street and backed up to 
the curb as easily as a runabout. Then he 
touched another lever, and the body of the wagon 
tilted up to the proper angle. He touched 
another piece of mechanism, and a chute was 
lowered to the coal-hole. He touched some- 
thing else, and the coal began to shoot down the 


chute. When it was all in the coalman climbed | 


up on his seat, gave a ring to the gong, and the 
big machine rattled down Park Row.’’ 
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READING AND REFLECTING. 


’Tis thinking knows to build the house ; 
Books but supply the stone. 
John Stuart Blackie. 
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THE NEW POPE. 


he election of a pope is an historical event 
* to which no well-informed person can 

afford to be indifferent. The church to 
the head of which Pius X. was chosen last 
month is and is not the same as the church 
over which his predecessors have reigned. 

Theoretically, indeed, it is what it has always 
been, holding to all the doctrines and practices 
of the past. Actually, it differs widely from 
the Roman Church of the fifteenth century, as 
the intellectual life of the people of this age 
differs from that of the time when the teaching 
of Galileo was .régarded as heresy. 

It was not until the eighth century that the 
pope became a temporal ruler, and although 
popes continued to be kings also for more than 
eleven hundred years, the papal rule has not 
been authoritative in secular affairs since 1870. 
Few advocates of the restoration of temporal 
power ask for more than a small territory in 
Italy, about the size of the District of Columbia, 
in which the pope may be independent of 
secular civil authority. 

The new pope has been more interested in the 
spiritual welfare of the people under his care as 
patriarch of Venice than in the affairs of gov- 
ernment. So far as he has been brought into 
relations with the civil power, there has been 
no friction. He even made an official call upon 
Victor Emmanuel in Venice not long ago, 
although he knew that Leo XII. did not look 
with favor upon any public recognition of the 
king as king. 

This instance of what might be called inde- 
pendence illustrates one point of difference 
between the modern Catholic Church and the 
ancient church whose head assumed overlord- 
ship in all the states of Christendom, and did 
not hesitate to issue orders to kings as well as 


to cardinals, and to punish them for disobedi- 


ence. 

Still better evidence of the growing tendency 
to respect only the spiritual headship of the 
pope is’ found in the protest of the French 
Catholics against the enforcement of the religious 
associations law, although Leo had advised that 
they respect it. 

As the church is managed by men with 
human frailties and human sensibilities, it 
cannot escape the influence of the spirit of the 
times. Papal infallibility, according to the 
decree of Pius IX., applies to doctrines of faith 
and morals only. Doubtless Pius X. under- 
stands that he must be a pope of the twentieth 
century rather than of the fifteenth. 
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THE ARMY. 


very United States army officer retires 

from active service at the age of sixty- 

four years. General Miles, the commander 
of the army, was put on the retired list on 
August 8th. 

Generals Schofield, Sheridan and Sherman, 
his predecessors in command, also retired at 
the same age, under the operation of law. 
General Grant resigned command on his election 
tothe presidency in 1869. Grant was a general, 
without any qualifying adjective, and Sherman 
and Sheridan were generals, too. Nelson A. 
Miles is a lieutenant-general, and so is S. B. 
M. Young, who held the office of commanding 


| general fora week before becoming chief of staff 


under the new law. 

The duty of carrying out the new plan of 
army organization, provided for by recent acts 
of Congress, devolves upon General Young and 
his associates. The work is important, as the 
army is to be transformed from the moribund 
condition in which the Spanish-American War 
found it into a vital force immediately respon- 
sive to the orders of the War Department. The 
successful application of the new system will 
make the army as efficient as the navy has 
been since the rebuilding of it began, twenty 
years ago. 

Much has already been done in the way of 
reform. The law of 1901, which provided for 
a maximum strength of a hundred thousand 
enlisted men and a minimum of a little more 
than one-half that number, has already enabled 
the President, in his discretion, to reduce the 
army to its ordinary peace footing, and has also 
given him power to increase it as may be required 
by conditions in the Philippines or elsewhere. 

The army is now distributed among eleven 











departments of administration, including three 
in the Philippines and eight in America. Porto 
Rico and the adjacent islands are included in 
the Department of the East. The army is prob- 
ably in better condition now than for many 
years, and is continually improving. Conse- 
quently the nation should congratulate itself, 
just as those cities with good fire departments 
are proud of their readiness to put out fires. 
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RIGHT AND WRONG. 


What is, is right! If aught seems wrong below, 
Then wrong it is—of thee to leave it so. 


Israel Zanguwtll. 
® © 


REST ROOMS. 


n more than one building in New England 
| devoted to the uses of women’s clubs, or of 

philanthropies under the charge of women, 
may be found a door with the inviting legend, 
**Rest Room.’’ 
eouches and easy chairs. It has carefully | 
shaded windows; and the sign, ‘‘ Members are | 


asked to be as quiet as possible,’” secures com. | 


parative silence. 

In the East these rooms seem to be chiefly 
for the use of members of some organization 
But several Western towns have tried snccess- 
fully the plan of having rest rooms for farmers 
and their families. Driving into town from 
the prairie farms, women and children are 
grateful enough for ‘‘a good wash’’ and a 
comfortable chair before the day’s shopping or 
visiting is undertaken. 

A good lavatory is the first essential of such 
a room. It may have various other features. 
There may be a table supplied with books and 
papers to shorten the tedium of waiting. There 
may be.a corner where the lunch-box can be 
conveniently opened, and perhaps a matron to 
supply a cup of tea or coffee as a welcome sup- 
plement to the cold meal. Parcels may be 

and thread and needles are furnished 
for the mending of a chance rent. In short, the 
farmers’ rest room assures the comforts and 
conveniences of home without the expense ‘of a 
hotel, and with the desirable ease and socia- 
bility of a elub. 

A student of sociology sees in this ingenious 
device one means of making the farmer’s life 
more attractive, and staying the tide which 
rushes cityward. In actual experience as well 
as in theory, the farmers’ rest room increases 
trade, affords comfort to tired men and women, 
and promotes good-fellowship between town 
folk and country folk. 
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IRREVERENCE. 

t is no new charge against the present time 
to say that it is irreverent. Parents no 
teach their children to say ‘‘ Yes, 
sir’? and ‘‘No, ma’am,’’ or to display that 
deference for age and authority which did so 
much to beautify life a generation or two ago. 
The growth of the scientific spirit, with the 
stress which it lays upon individual investiga- 
tion, and the methods pursued by the schools 
all foster a spirit which, to put it mildly, is not 

the spirit of reverence. 

There is, however, another and more offensive 
way in which this spirit shows itself: the 
habit. of making sacred literature the source of 
ill-bred wit and parody; of twisting words or 
texts about which cluster the most solemn 
memories, until they do duty as head-lines for a 
newspaper or title for a cartoon. 

In a recent story the words, ‘‘Thy faith hath 
made thee whole,’’ are used in a jocose way; 
a publisher calls attention to a book by heading 
his advertisement of it with the line, ‘‘Consider 
the lilies of the field”; and a dealer in small 
wares displays above his shelves thé sign, 
** Ask and ye shall receive,’’ and most of his 
customers smile and regard it as a good joke. 

The newspapers are among the worst offend- 
ers. One of them, in an attack upon a certain 
religious sect, printed a suggestion for an 
amended Lord’s Prayer which began, ‘‘Our 
mother who art in Boston’’; and during the 
coal famine last winter another displayed a 
cartoon which bore a variation of the question, 
**What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?’” 

It is not the Bible which suffers from this 
flippant treatment; it is the persons who make 
it the arsenal of their cheap wit and crude 
humor ; and it is the spirit of reverence itself. 


We should like to recommend to all our) 


readers, and particularly to our, young readers, 
the rule which The Companion itself tries to 
the best of its ability to follow: ‘‘Never to| 
treat lightly or to make ridiculous anything | 
which is sacred to others. ’’ 
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FOR BETTER MILK. 


hen the United States Department of 
Agriculture was established it was 
intended to be a great machine for 
improving the condition of the American farmer. 
The department has done that work to a degree 
not yet half appreciated, and has done a great 
deal more. Carpenter and mason and black- 
smith and minister have profited almost as much 
as the farmers, and new instances are constantly 
occurring of ways in which this admirably 
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organized scientific institution is furthering the 
interests of city as well as of country. 

One of the latest of these is the investigation 
of the milk supply of two hundred American 
cities, a work undertaken with a view to de- 
creasing the high death-rate among city babies. 

The report of the investigation is, on the 
whole, encouraging, especially as regards the use 
of preservatives, which was found to have been 
greatly decreased as a result of inspection. The 
recommendations are interesting, not only to 
every city user of milk, but to every farmer; 
for there is probably not an owner of a cow in 
the United States who would willingly and 
knowingly do anything to kill innocent babies 
who must drink the milk he sells. These are 
the recommendations : 

Greater authority and higher pay for milk 
inspectors ; more prompt shipment of milk from 
the farms after milking; delivery in. sealed 
packages so as to avoid contamination by city 


The is provided with | (usta condition that can best be secured by 


bottling at the dairy or place of general supply ; 
daily sterilization of utensils, and a monthly 
inspection of cattle, barns and dairy buildings. 
The commission which made this investiga- 
tion reports little wilful attempt to evade the 
| milk laws. Such violations as occur are mostly 
' the result of ignorance, a fact which calls for 
intelligence and teaching ability.on the part of 


inspectors. 
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THE KITCHEN. 


t was the kitten that began it. Now as every- 

body knows, there are kittens and kittens—to 
say nothing of cats! This particular little creature, 
which darted mischievously from the open door of 
a small gray farmhouse, was so perfectly formed 
and marked, so graceful in every motion and so 
full of the joy of life that it seemed as if the heart 
of the veriest cat-hater in the world must have 
softened at the sight of it. The two who chanced 
upon the charming frolic, not being cat-haters, 
at once christened the small house the Kitten 
Cottage. 

The Kitten Cottage, as the days passed, revealed 
increasing charms. Quaint, old-fashioned flowers 
bloomed about its door-step; rag mats of curious 
and beguiling patterns appeared in its sunny yard 
on sweeping day. Finally two tiny, gray-haired 
old ladies, with eyes as blue as the forget-me- 
nots beside the door-step, were discovered as the 
owners of all these treasures. That settled the 
matter. Kitten, flowers and rag mats had, by 
strong effort of will, been resisted, but the old 
ladies were irresistible. The kitten served as an 
introduction. And so the happy visitors found 
themselves in the kitchen. 

Such a kitchen! One read of rooms like it in 
books of a generation ago, but one always sup- 
posed them fairy tales. But here it really was. 
A long, sunny room with windows south and west 
full of growing plauts which made a lovely ‘green- 
gold light in the August afternoon; at one end 
the big stove, polished like a mirror, the wall 
about it covered with shining tins; at the other, 
furnished with a square of carpet to distinguish it 
from the working end, a table with a cheerful red 
cloth and big lamp, a corner china-closet and a 
ealico-covered lounge. A canary in one of the 
windows rivaled the clock at the kitchen end in 
cheery persistency, and the kitten, playing in a 
newspaper, gave the touch of young life. 

“Just imagine,” one of the callers sighed wist- 
fully on the way home, “just imagine eating your 
meals in a kitchen like that!” 

There is talk in these days of the passing of 
the parlor, but one hears little of the passing 
of the kitchen—perhaps because it has already 
passed. A writer in a recent magazine declares 
that even the word will disappear in a few more 
years; instead we shall have laboratories where 
enthusiastic women scientists will work out the 
chemical problems of the family’s meals. It is 
useless to combat prophecy; but one thing is 
certain—the fortunate woman who possesses a 
real old-fashioned kitchen, the kind that is lived 
in and loved and redolent of happy memories, has 
a room the charm of which a millionaire might 
envy. 
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“LENGTH OF DAYS, LONG LIFE 
AND PEACE.” 


ost women are skeptical of the truth of 

Browning’s famous lines: 

Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Old age, they believe, is at best a dubious benefit 
—an evil less than death, only because free from 
the uncertainty which enshrouds the conditions 
after death. 

But our time is doing wonders to make length 
of days both possible and pleasurable. It is true 
that competition is cruel to the old, but where 
circumstances protect a man or woman from that 
struggle, the burden of years has been amazingly 
lightened. 

An Englishwoman died not many months ago in 
the island of Guernsey at the age of one hundred 
and ten years. She was born in 1792. She had a 
life full of experience and interest. In her child- 

hood she went to a remarkable “Dame School” 
in Bristol, kept by sisters who were friends of 
Southey, Charles Lamb, De Quincey, Hazlitt and 
Coleridge. She was happily married for twenty- 
five years. Every corner of Europe had been 
visited by her. 

When she was ninety years old she went to 
Kracew, to see the monument erected to the 
Polish patriot, Kosciuszko. She walked to church 
until within a few months of her death, and read 
the Bible until within a few days of it. She lived, 
in fact, two ordinary lifetimes—a full, rich ripening 
of fifty years from twenty to seventy, and a fair 
ripeness of forty years after that. 

Mrs. Neve’s wide experience and acquaintance 
made her to younger men and women a friend 
worth having, and she scarcely seems to have felt 














the loneliness which is the dread of the old. The 
world reflected for her her own gracious and happy 


aspect. She was not envious of youth, but rather 
envied by it—as the woman might well be who 
had seen the wonders that separate Waterloo from 
the Peace Conference, the stage-coach from the 
express-train and the ocean cable, the tortures of 
early surgery from the comfort of the modern 
hospital, and who, in short, had had a part in all 
the humanizing and broadening influences which 
make the life of the twentieth century nobler and 
more truly Christian than that of the eighteenth. 

Remarkable as are the changes which Mrs. 
Neve saw in society, there can be little question 
that yet more wonderful ones are to come. The 
woman whose life may span the twentieth century 
is likely to have a store of marvels beside which 
those of the past will seem commonplace. 
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A LEADER OF ENGLAND’S NAVY. 


dmiral Sir John Fisher, although his name is 
not well known outside the service, has a high 
reputation in the British navy. The New York 
Sun gives some typical anecdotes which show the 
temper of the man who would be one of the most 
important Englishmen in the world if England 
should have a great naval war. 

He was a great favorite of the late queen, and 
in keeping with naval tradition he is very gallant 
to women. When the French Admiral Gervais 
visited Portsmouth some years ago, Fisher did the 
honors for England. The queen called him to 
Osborne and said: 

“Sir John, we have sent for you especially to 
ask you to be very nice to Admiral Gervais, as he 
was so kind to us when we were recently at 
Cimiez.” 

“Madam, I will kiss him if your majesty wishes 
it.” 

Admiral Fisher knows an incredible number of 
details about his men. “Cogfound him!” said an 
officer. “I believe he could tell you the exact 
number of drinks I take every time I go ashore.” 

Several years ago he was at Lisbon with a 
squadron. Relations between England and Ger- 
many were rather tense. 

Just before the English ships left, a German 
fleet of twice the strength of Fisher’s entered the 
harbor, with the idea of making an amiable 
impression on the Portuguese, and drew up in 
double lines off the town. Fisher exchanged 
salutes, and then, to counteract the effect of the 
German exhibition of naval strength, led his 
squadron out of the harbor at full speed between 
the German lines, with only twenty-five yards 
clear on each side. Not a vessel swerved a yard 
from the wake of the flag-ship. As the British 
passed, the Germans cheered. 
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DINING THE PRESIDENT. 


uring his Western trip President Roosevelt 
had many odd experiences, none more amus- 
ing or more American than a dinner which the 
newspaper men gave him in the dining-car of the 
special train. It was the sort of thing that could 
not happen except in a very democratic democracy. 

The President usually took his meals in the 
private car Elysian. One night a committee of 
newspaper men waited on him, and brought him 
the keys of the dining-car. The President accepted 
the keys with a hearty speech. The representa- 
tive of the German embassy was astounded at 
this democratic informality. But this was only 
the beginning. 

The delegation escorted the President back to 
the dining-car, passing through the parlor-cars 
Texas and Senegal. In the Senegal the President 
came upon a picture of himself, done by one of the 
artists of the party. It was labeled, “Our Hero.” 
Near the door of the smoking-car stood two 
colored porters, armed with brooms held at salute. 

“Our national guard, Mr. President,” said one 
of the committee. 

In the Senegal the President ran the gauntlet 
through a battery of cheers and a silent battery 
of cameras. Banners read, “Roosevelt for 1904,’’ 
“No race suicide here,” “Carrying a big stick.” 

“Well, this is the best I ever saw!” cried the 
President. 

In the dining-car Mr. Roosevelt received a list 
of instructions, one of which read: 

“Forks will be provided for pie—if there is pie. 
Salt, not sugar, is the proper seasoning for con- 
sommé. Lizards, horned toads, hair bridles, houses 
and lots intended for presents will be left in the 
smoking-room.” 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
BARRISTER. 


tevenson’s feet were not made to walk in the 

narrow courses of the profession of law, yet, 
as is well known, he studied for the bar and 
began to practise. 

A writer in the Scots Law Times, Sheriff Guthrie, 
gives reminiscences of the legal career of Steven- 
son. The article contains a reproduction of the 
last page of the Latin thesis which Stevenson 
presented on his admission to the bar. The sheriff 
remarks that it has more of Ulpian (a Roman 
jurist) than of Stevenson. 

“None of us prognosticated Stevenson’s great 
future,” says Mr. Guthrie. “Shame on us! Yet in 
mitigation I may urge, first, our knowledge of 
his delicate health; second, our ignorance of his 
capacity for hard work; and third, the mask of 
flightiness and flippancy in talk and conduct, 
which Stevenson loved to assume.” . 

Stevenson’s name does not appear in any re- 
ported case in the courts. But once, when some 
one remonstrated with him on the ground that he 
was allowing practice to injure his health, he 
retorted : 

“Man, I got a guinea last week. Wait till you 
and idle dogs like you see what I’ll do, now I’ve 
tasted blood.” 

The last of the series of portraits which the elder 
Mrs. Stevenson preserved, beginning with the 
son’s babyhood, represents Stevenson in wig and 
gown. She told him she was going to call the 
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series “From Baby to Bar,” and that she should 
start another collection, “From Bar to Baronet.” 

“No, mother,’ replied Stevenson, all too 
prophetically, “not from ‘Bar to Baronet’; but 
from ‘Bar to Burial.’” 
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VITRIOL AND ROSES. 


M: Shorthouse, the author of the well-known 
novel, “John Inglesant,” was brought up 
among the Society of Friends, and is described by 
a writer in Temple Bar as possessing that subtle 
charm of the Friends which is so quickly felt: 
exquisite refinement of mind, delicate discrimina- 
tion, and a singular sense of moderation. He had 
a fine sense of detail, and derived the keenest 
enjoyment from the small things of daily life, 
which less gifted minds pass unnoticed. 


He was the most genial of hosts, and as ready 
to listen to stories as he was to tell them. The 
terrible stammer, almost a convulsion, which must 
have tried sorely one so full of thoughts and so 
ready to give them to others, was, he used to say, 
a blessing in disguise, having led him to use his 

nm as his great instrument of expression; but 

ere were times when the stammer almost ceased, 
and he could talk on uninterruptedly. 

One very touching and striking habit grew up 
out of the stammer. At “family prayers” he an 
his wife read all the prayers together; because if 
an attack of stammering came on, her gentle voice 
would carry on the thread until he recovered, and 
the knowledge of this prevented all nervousness 
on his part. 

When first Mrs. Shorthouse persuaded her hus- 
band to publish a small edition of “John Inglesant’”’ 
for private circulation, he consented after some 
hesitation, sa’ Be “Very well, but it shall be 
published in the cheapest possible form.” 

“Oh, no, Henry,” replied his wife. “Remember 
‘John Inglesant was always well-dressed.”” And 
so the book appeared in vellum with gold eters. 

There is a strange irony in the fact that the 
author of “John Inglesant’’ was concerned in the 
manufacture of vitriol. One admirer exclaimed 
in a horrified tone: 

“Vitriol! Why, he ought to have made nothing 
but attar of roses!” 


Few things were more remarkable in Mr. Short- | 


house than his generous, often overgenerous, 
appreciation of the efforts of others. He was the 
most encouraging and sympathetic of critics, far 
quicker to discern merit than to find fault. 


* @ 
NOT HONOR MEN. 


ne of the characters of the old navy was 


Captain Percival, familiarly called “Mad | 
Jack,” whose waggish and irascible sayings not | 


only amused his contemporaries, but are still 
going the rounds. At one time, says the New 
York Tribune, the son of one of his old friends 
was appointed a midshipman. 


As there was no naval academ 
at Annapolis, the lad was draf 
Percival’s ship... 

The father wrote at once to his friend to 
announce the fact that his son was on shipboard, 
and after the usual parental recommendations to 
mercy, he closed his letter with: 

an son has entered upon a profession where 
he will go down to his grave, wept, honored and 
sung; or unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 

The young midshipman had not been on board 
long before he arou the wrath of his com- 
mander, who at once sat down and wrote to the 
lad’s father: 

“My Dear Sir. Your son is going to the grave 
unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 

At another time, when Captain Percival was 
a member of the board for the examination of 
candidates for midshipmen’s warrants, a son of 
another friend came before the board. After the 
examination Percival, wishing to announce the 


in those days 


to Captain | 





result to the boy’s father, wrote, with delightful 


implication : 


“Dear Old Messmate. Your boy has passed. 


Do = recollect our taking the Columbus out of 
doe | 


? She just grazed.” 
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GRAPHIC PAINTING. 


onsieur Blouét, or Max O’Rell, as he was 

known to the reading world, had a graceful 
tact. He could and did say sharp things, but the 
objects of his satire were never offended. 


He was once at a luncheon in Montreal, says 
the Detroit Journal, when there sat at the table 
an Englishman, a Scot, an Lrishman and a French- 
Canadian. A mischievous guest present, noting 
that combination, asked him for an honest opinion 
of the different races represented. Not for a 
moment was he embarrassed by the ticklish 
situation. 

“The Scotchman —” he said, and he clenched his 
right hand ti ty. and pretended in vain to force 
it 7 with his left. 

“The Englishman —” and he went through the 
same performance, at the end opening the hand 
after an ap. arent 7. 

“The Irishman —” ere he held his hand wide 
open, with the palm upward. 

“The Frenchman —’ He made a motion with 
haw hands, as if he were emptying them on the 

e 


Everybody understood, everybody laughed, and 
nobody was hurt. 


® © 
A LABORER’S SERMON TO A BISHOP. 


ishop Nicholson of Milwaukee has a story of 
personal experience to tell to those who seem 
swamped in worries. According to the Milwaukee 
Journal, it happened during the first years of his 
ministry, when he was rector of a Philadelphia 
church. 

Parish matters, social and financial, were in a 
bad way, and straightening them out was slow 
work. The rector was distinctly discouraged one 
day when, having gone to New York on_ business, 
he stopped to look at the Brooklyn bridge, then 
building. A man covered with dirt was working 
on the abutments. 

“That is pretty dirty work you are engaged in,” 
said the clergyman. 

“Well, yes,” answered the laborer, “but some- 
how we don’t think of the dirt, but of the beauty 
that is to come out of our work.” 

“It was the lesson I needed, and I went back 
to Philadelphia the better for it,” said Mr. 
Nicholson. 
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SOUNDED THAT WAY. 


W° know that Richard Wagner was poet, 
philosopher and musician. A man of such 
varied genius must also have had humor. Jugend 
records one witticism of the great composer. 
“Your son conducts with his baton in his left 


hand,”’ said a friend to Wagner. 
“Yes,” he answered, sadly, “1 can hear it.” 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


DIFFERENT to any collector 
100 FOREIGN STAMPS FREE applying for our 
fine approval sheets at 50% com. and enclosing 2c. post- 

; 162 varieties, including Servia, 10c.; 1000 mixed, 
3 10 Salvador, 10ce. Large PRICELIST FREE. 
New England Stamp Co., 9A Bromfield 8t., Boston. 














We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
tra catalogue showing rugs actual 
sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.)™— 24,200, Ateeheny 
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J em. nd hh mr | plays 
it; do you? Sold every- 
, ere, or prepaid by 
us if your dealer doesn’t 


Gilt Edge $1. keep it. 

Sample card and instructions FREE. 
BOURSE —the Stock Exchange Game. 
Bright and instructive. Sample card free. 
FLINCH CARD COMPANY, 


121 Burdick Street, Eslome , Mich., 
also Box 572, Toronto, Ont. 
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LISTENING AND PLAYING. 


Think what the ANGELUS offers. You hear 


a panel, play with rare technique and skill— 
the result of years of hard work—and then, 
even though you do not know a note of music, 


ug 
if you have an ANGELUS, you can reproduce 
the performance in your own home. 

Note for note, now slow, now fast, now the 
air predominating and the bass subdued, now 
the ringing out and the thrills soft and 
clear—the ANGELUS responds to every 
demand of me hs . These sympathetic 
changes which the ANGELUS permits are 
impossible with any other piano-playing 
instrument. The Phrasing Lever does it. 

The ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL contains 
sweet- voiced flute, violin, ’cello, and bass 
reeds adding a charming accompaniment to 
many delightful compositions, These are also 
exclusive advantages of the ANGELUS. 

Is not this instrument worth more than $250.00 to 

ou us Orchestral, $275. Send for 

andsome k, mailed free, or call on our near- 
est agent. 

Baltimore: Juelg & Co. Boston: C. C. Har- 
vey & Co. Chicago: Geo. P. Bent. Cincinnati: 
The W. G. Woodmansee Piano Co, Cleveland: 
J. T. Wamelink & Sons’ Piano Co. Denver: 

Galveston : Thomas 

‘ity: Carl Hoffman 
: The Bartlett Music 
ter & Waldo. New 
iano House. New 

k: John Wanamaker. Omaha: A. Hospe 
Co. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Pitts- 
burg: 8. Hamilton. San Francisco: Sherman 
Clay & Co. Syracuse: 8. nbloom & Sons, 
Washington: Juelg & Co.; and other local 
pponcics throughout the country. J. Herbert 

arshall, Regent House, Regent St., London. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CoO., 
Established 1877. 
Main Offices and Factory, MERIDEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 
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SPALDING’S OFFICIAL FOOT 
BALL GUIDE, 


Edited by WALTER CAMP, 
Contains the New Rules for 1908, 
with diagram of field as newly ar 
ranged; special chapters on the 
ame, All-America Teams, Middle 

| West Foot Ball, Foot Ball West of 
Mississippi River, Southern Foot 
Ball, Southwestern Foot Ball, Cana- 





dian Foot Ball, Records and Pictures 
of nearly 3,000 players. Price 10c. 
A. G. SPALDING &é BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Denver, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Montreal, Can. 





“*‘Weare advertised by our loving friends.”” 








EVELYN ROCKEL 
HILLSBORO, OHIO, 


R.FRED ROCKEL, father of this little girl, 
writes: ** We tried many foods without suc- 
cess until a doctor advised us to use Mellin’s Food. 
Wetried it, and Evelyn has grown until she is stronger 
and more rugged than other babies of her own age."’ 


Would YOU like to know about 
Mellin’s Food and how it is used? 
If you will send us your name, we will 
mail you, free of all expense, a beautiful 
little book called «* The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants.’’ It is fully illustrated, 
| printed in two colors, and bound in stiff 


| cloth covers, You will be delighted with it. 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., Bosron, Mass. 











Patented July 5th and Oct. 4th, 1892 
These Famous 
Toy Cats and Kittens 


are printed on cloth in fast colors, with di- 
rections for cutting out, sewing together and 
stuffing, using pasteboard to make them 
flat on bottom. Any child can easily 
make them to look like real, live Kittens. 
One Cat on half yard ofcloth, . . 10 cts. 
Four Kittens on half yard of cloth, 10 cts. 
If your dealer has not got them, show 
him this advertisement and ask him to 
get yousome. FOR SALE BY ALL 
LEADING DRY GOODS JOBBERS. 
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Cllice LenaCole 


Child though I am of an elusive race, 
Yet subtle is your human thought to reach. 
And now ye build me bridges o’er the space 
That else would drown your speech. 


By paths ye point along the void I go 
To do your will with feet that never tire. 
Love’s charméd cadence, musical and low, 
Sings down the slender wire. 


And then, the messenger of dull despair, 
1 lift a word that chills me with its weight, 
Or serpent tongues come hissing thro’ the air 
And | am hot with hate. 


Sometimes a greeting flies to match the need 
Of one who waits from all his kind apart, 
And then across a continent I speed 
To move a nation’s heart. 


The very deep your clever cables span, 
So round and round this little globe I run 
To bring man nearer to his brother man 
And make the nations one. 


Iam; yet what I am has no man learned. 

A spirit, winged and shod with silver flame? 
Ye seek my face, and lo! I have returned 

To that from whence I came. 


Of old 1n vision did the poet-seers 
Discern the shadow of a thing to be. 

They knew and named me for the coming years— 
I still am Mercury. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY. 
HEN Isaac Watts 
W was a boy of eight- 


een he went away 
from the service of a 
Sunday morning in the 
little independent chapel 
where his father was 
a deacon, dissatisfied 
with the character of 
the . singing. The 
hymns employed were 
those of an early Con- 
gregational minister, 
William Barton by name, whose work is now 
almost forgotten, but is said by hymnologists 
to have been of considerable value in the intro- 
duction of hymns, more rhythmical and melo- 
dious than the hard and unmetrical versions of 
the psalms then in use. 

Young Isaac ventured to say that the hymns 
were not as good as they ought to be, and 
received the answer, intended to put him to 
silence, ‘‘Give us better hymns if you can, 
young man.’’ 

Such a rebuke, from a church official, would 
have silenced many a self-confident young 
worshiper of the time of Watts, but Watts 
accepted it as an opportunity. When the con- 
gregation assembled in the afternoon it was 
invited to sing a new hymn composed by him 
that day, the first lines of which read: 

Behold the glories of the Lamb 
Before His Father’s throne; 


Prepare new honors for His name, 
And songs before unknown. 











ISAAC WATTS, 


It was far from being his greatest hymn, but 
it was the beginning of his work as a hymn- 
writer. From that time on “ songs before 
unknown’”’ flowed from his pen almost every 
week, and were used, first in the church of 
which his father was a deacon, and later in 
that of which he was the minister. 

No other man made such contributions to the 
riches of English hymnody; and excepting 
Charles Wesley, no one else has produced such a 
volume of songs that have survived through later 
generations. Lofty hymns of adoration, like 
‘*The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord!’’ rose 
from his reverent soul. Songs of heroic service, 
such as ‘‘Am IL a soldier of the cross?’’ sum- 
moned the hearts of men to action and self- 
denial. Songs full of inspiration and cheer, 
like ‘“‘Come ye that love the Lord and let your 
joys be known,’’ made the religious life one of 
solemn pleasure. Songs of historic retrospect, 
like the common version of ‘‘O God, our help 
in ages past,’’ established the confidence and 
trust of those who sang. 

It may be hard for us to realize the comfort 
which millions of mourners received from ‘‘ Why 
do we mourn departing friends?”? The quaint 
tune ‘‘China,’’ to which it was sung, is almost 
alone among surviving hymn-tunes of this 
period. But few can fail to appreciate the 
comfort of such hymns as, ‘‘ There is a land 
of pure delight.’’ 

All these hymns, and hundreds more, came 
from the pen of the lad who accepted a rebuke 
as an opportunity. The courage with which 
he took up the task assigned he illustrated in 
the freedom with which he broke from past 
traditions and gave new power and dignity to 
the art of hymn-writing. Wherever the English 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





language is spoken his name is loved, and his 
hymns have been translated into many of the 
tongues in which the gospel is preached. 

It is not to be supposed that none of these 
things would have happened had Watts failed 
to write his first hymn when the opportunity 
offered itself, nor are we free to say what occa- 
sion might later have called out his slumbering 
power. We can measure the good that follows 
the opportunity accepted, but we can rarely 
determine the loss which comes from its neglect. 
With every opportunity in life might well be 
remembered this motto: ‘*‘ The future may offer 
to thee honorable service, but this choice comes 


but once.’’ 
* © 


THE MOUNTAINS UNDER THE SEA. 


t was at the captain’s table on an Atlantic 
| liner, recently, that a young woman idly in- 

quired how far the ship was from the nearest 
land. Several passengers would have said off- 
hand, “About eight hundred miles.” But the 
captain turned over the question to a quiet gentle- 
man, who looked at his watch and at a chart, and 
amazed his hearers by answering, “Just about 
seventy yards.” A writer in the Strand Magazine 
gives the explanation: 


“The land I speak of is just thirty-six fathoms 
beneath this ship,” continued the captain’s friend, 
who was an Rg poe oceanographer. “It is the 
summit of the Laura Ethel Mountain, which is 
twenty thousand feet above the lowest level of the 
Atlantic basin. If it were some two hundred feet 
higher, or the sea were two hundred feet lower, 
you would call it an island.” 

In effect, the Atlantic is a huge continent boast- 
ing a superficial area of twenty-five million square 
miles. It is nine thousand miles long and two 
thousand seven hundred broad. The depth of the 
water which covers it is by no means so consider- 
able as people used to imagine. Oceanography as 
a science may be said to date only from about 
1850; but—thanks chiefly to the labors of the 
cable-laying and cable-repairing ships—our knowl- 
edge of the configuration of the bed of the ocean 
grows greater Ab fF penal 

The Laura Ethel Mountain, discovered in 1878, is 
the uppermost peak of one of the most celebrated 
of the submarine elevations in the Atlantic. 
Mount Chaucer, at the eastward of it, was revealed 
to oceanographers in 1850. Sainthill, which is 
westward of both, has the honor to be the first 
mountain discovered in the Atlantic. It became 
known to science in 1832. 

Prior to the laying of the first Atlantic cable, 
Lieutenant anya .S.N., made it known that 
a wide plateau exists beneath the ocean, running 
from Ireland to Newfoundland. It seemed so 
admirably suited to the purpose of cable-laying 
that he modestly called it Telegraphic Plateau; 
but in the newest charts it bears the discoverer’s 


name. 

The location of “Davy Jones’s locker” might be 
said to have been established with the discovery 
of Sainthill. It has been estimated that at the 
base of this eminence the relics of not fewer than 
five thousand wrecks lie scattered. Or one might 
ascribe that gruesome distinction to the Fara- 
day Hills, discovered in and lying between 
Mount Chaucer and Laura Ethel Mountain. These 
hills are noted amongst oceanographers for the 
— of wreckage of which they are the monu- 
ment. 

There are cavernous depths, of course, in the 
Atlantic, as well as majestic heights. Four miles 
and a half may be taken to be the greatest. The 
average is probably about two English miles. 
Heights and depths alike are merely hidden land, 
which may some day be exposed by the mighty 
workings of nature. 

Meantime comparatively few changes go on. 
Beneath the ocean there are no frosts, no light- 
nings, no Pa, no meteorological agents at 
work. If it were not for the eddies, and the de- 
struction and accumulation of animal life, these 
Atlantic hills and vales might rest as immutable 
as “the peaks and craters of the moon,” where 
there is no atmosphere to cause decay. 
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HIS BETROTHED. 


hen Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish novel- 
V V/ ist, was travelling in America, she took 
the liberty of talking with all kinds of 
strangers, and asked kindly but very personal 
questions. One day, in going from New York to 
Washington, says Lippincott’s Magazine, she sat 
beside a young mechanic, and in her desire of 
obtaining information, began to question him: 


“What is your name?” 

“Jonathan Brewster, mum.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Just twenty-four, mum.” 

“Are your parents living?” 

“No, mum.” 

“Are you married?” 

“No, mum.” 

“What work do you do?” 

“T am a bricklayer, mum.” 

“How much do you make at your trade?” 

“Two dollars a day, mum.” 

“You do not drink, I hope?” 

“No, mum, I’m a teetotal.” 

Then, to her amusement, the young workman 
turned about and put the same questions to her. 
She answered them with the greatest frankness 
and good nature, and at Philadelphia, where she 
was to stop over, she left him. That day, after 
dinner, a waiter came to her in the hotel, with the 
information that a oung man wanted to see her. 

“I know no one here,” said she. “There must 
be some mistake.” 

“He says he came over with you from New 
York. His name is Jonathan Brewster.” 

“Oh!” laughed the lady. ‘Well, you may tell 
him I am tired, and he really must excuse me.” 

Presently the waiter was back again. 

“Miss Bremer,” said he, “that young chap won’t 

. He says you never could have tried to send 
him away, for you want to marry him. He says 
= asked him about his circumstances, and told 
nim you were single, and that you made a lot of 
money. So he thinks he’d rather live in Sweden 
bn rich wife than slave here for two dollars a 

ay. 
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CITY LIFE WAS DULL. 


ad ot long ago I had an old gentleman from 

a rural village to visit me,” said the 

suburbanite, “and he found New York 
dull. I never realized before how dull our place 
could be.” The New York Times explains why 
the gentleman from the country found the city 
less lively than the life to which he had been 
accustomed. Tomost persons, particularly to city 
residents, the old man’s point of view will be a 
new one. 

“When at home the old gentleman was accus- 
tomed to go after his mail,” said the city man; 
“so after breakfast one morning he said he would 
just step round to the post-office and ask for the 





mail. We had to explain that there was no post- 
office within two es of us, and that we never 
visited the office; we just waited until the post- 
man came round. bs 

“When the old gentleman was balked of ing 
to the post omiee, he said that he — a ge 
shaved. Would we direct him ? 
Then | had to tell him that I didn’t know of a 
barber shop within a mile of the house. I shaved 
myself, and when I needed the services of a barber 
I found one down-town. 

“That greatly surprised him, for at home his 
visits to the barber, a cheerful, neighborly, talka- 
tive fellow, are among the pleasantest incidents 
of the week. It also set him thinking, and we had 
to confess under cross-examination that we hardly 
bought so much as a paper of pins in our part of 
the city. We did not patronize the little shops of 
the region. Eve ing we needed we bought in 
great shops ten miles away. We had to wait for 
most things twelve or even twenty-four hours, 
and if an article was urgently needed, we had_to 
make a journey of something like twenty miles 


to get it. 

That seemed to the old gentleman an excellent 

ke on city life. His own village is about as far 
rom the only near-by city of any size, as our 
house is from the heart of New York. It was 
plain enough that he thought we had returned to 
something like the conditions of the frontier. 

“He was evidently comparing the inconve- 
niences of our situation with the condition of his 
farmer friends a few miles from his village. He 
had always been sorry for them; he was just as 
sorry for us. Looking round upon the dense 
shrubbery near the house and the wall of wood- 
land only a few yards away, he said, with a kind 
of shiver, ‘No doubt this is a lovely place in mid- 
summer, but it must be cold here in winter.’ ” 














Back from the shore truup the sea-browned faces, 
Its laugh on their lips, in their eyes its glee, 
From the sweet, salt smells of the sea-washed 
spaces ;— 
But alas, for the eyes that ne’er saw the sea. 
Back come the hearts filled with strength of the 
mountains, 
The strength that the subtile pine distils 
Where the blue hills rise to the purple skies ;— 
But alas, for the eyes never raised to the hills; 
For the city-pent hearts in pestilent places, 
A strip of gray for the blue’s broad reach, 
With the city-bleach on the heat-worn faces, 
The weltering pave for the wave-wet beach. 


Yet aesen arise who shall dream of the moun- 
tains, 
His eyes full o# dreams and his heart of the sea, 
He shall sing a new song, in his own soul the 
fountains, 
And the things that he sings of thenceforward 
shall be; 
Men shall rush to the sea for his praise of its glory, 
They shall climb to the bills for his hymn of their 
strength, 
They shall do the great deeds that he dreamed in 
his story, 
Till the dream and the real shall be mingled at 
length. 
In the narrow-walled ways where the dreamer 
sits dreaming 
He shall make a new world,—though his eyes 
shall not see, 
He shall make a new world of the world of his 
seeming, 
And his is the strength of the mountains and sea. 


FARMING IN ALASKA. 


Ithough much has been written in ridicule 
A and condemnation of the government seed 
distribution, one portion of the country 
believes in it emphatically. During the past year 
the government has given seeds of hardy vegeta- 
bles, early grains, clover, grass and flower seeds 
to seven hundred and fifty settlers in different 
parts of Alaska. So difficult is it to obtain seeds 
in the far north that without such provision few 
would attempt gardening. Miners and prospect- 
ors on the rivers and creeks far in the interior 
report that their home produce not only greatly 
reduces the cost of living, but in a land of canned 
goods is an important factor in good health. 


An Indian farmer reports that he is “raising a 
world of cabbage”; another that he lived all last 
summer on vegetables from government seed; 
a third that his strawberries from government 
runners were five and a half inches in circumfer- 
ence. A white miner at Skagway declares his 
hardy flowers “the finest grown anywhere”; 
another, that a pumpkin vine grew twenty-four 
inches in twenty-four hours. In Valdez, where in 
twelve weeks they had only six fine days. pases 
were still a source of pleasure and rofit, and a 
delight to summer tourists. At Coldfoot, one 
hundred miles north of the arctic circle, the United 
States commissioner had good success with tur- 
nips, lettuce and radishes, at a time when potatoes 
were forty-five cents a pound at the grocery. At 
Point Barrow, in the extreme north, twenty-seven 
—- after seeding, the harvesting of lettuce and 
radishes began. Their condition was perfect, the 
large amount of atmospheric electricity and the 
stimulating force of the summer sun causing 
marvelous rapidity of growth. 

The Finlanders who, under Russian persecution, 
are leaving their native land in large numbers, 
desire to settle in Alaska, where the climate is 
similar to their own. A site for their settlement 
has been selected on the Kenai peninsula, lands 
have been surveyed, some houses put up and 
crops started from government seed. If Alaska 
succeeds in securing a large immigration of the 
sturdy and industrious Finns, her development 


will be vastly augmented. 

Meanwhile e: ants from the States are alive 
to opportunities in our northern territory. Five 
th d p rs have yy! been carried 
to Nome alone this summer, the influx seemin 
to justify President Roosevelt’s prediction tha 
Alaska will one day be as populous as the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. 
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AN INTELLIGENT COPPERHEAD. 


eople who find themselves unable to believe 

the stories in some of the recent nature 

books, wherein birds and beasts masquer- 
ade as beings with human attributes, will appre- 
ciate a story which John Burroughs, the naturalist, 
tells and the New York Tribune quotes. 

There was a man, says Mr. Besroaghe, who had 
the habit of teasing copperheads. e would find 
a copperhead’s hole, and wait beside it till the 
snake returned. Then he would watch till it got 
so far into the hole that only the end of its fail 


protruded. This he would seize, and with a quick 














movement would throw the snake twenty or thirty 
feet-away. 
One day the man did this to a copperhead of 


unusual intelligence. The snake on alighting did 
not make for its hole again immediately, as the 
others had always done; but it lay still and 
regarded its tormentor, thinking. 

‘or a long time it thought. Then, very slowly. 
it ———_ the hole, turned round an entered 
backward,—entered 1 first,—and as it did so 
sneered triumphantly at the man whom it had 
thus duped. 

This reminds one of the story of the pet rattle- 
snake that put its tail out of the window during 
an invasion of burglars, and rattled for the police. 
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COMPENSATION. 


personal experience of Governor Odell of 
New York, recorded in the Tribune, illus- 
trates anew how often the soul encompassed 
by infirmity knows the compensating secret of 
happiness. Governor Odell was inspecting the 
state institution for the blind at Batavia. As he 
was walking through one of the buildings he 
noticed a golden-haired child standing at a 
window. She had her back tohim. The governor 
walked over to the window, and said: 
‘How do you do, my little lady?” 
The child turned to him with a smile. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, but her eyes were sightless. 


“Are you Governor Odell?” she said. e Pe 
ernor said that he was. ‘Oh, 1 have been waitin 


‘| to see you,” she said. “I heard you were coming. 


The governor then took her on his lap and 
asked her name. 

“My name is Ruth.” 

“1 have a little girl at home just about as big as 
you, but her name is Estelle.” 

They talked freely after that. The little girl 
told her story without sighs or bitterness. She 
was unable to go home for a vacation, because it 
was necessary for her to remain for treatment. 
It was a eo. but she smiled brightly 
as she said that “seeing” the governor partly 
“made up.” y, when it came time for him 
to go, the governor said: 

“Is there any message I can take back to my 
little girl from you?” 

“Yes, oh, es, you = give her my love.” 

“Is that all?” asked the governor. 

“No,” said the child, clasping the governor's 
neck and kissing him. ‘Say I sent her a kiss.” 

The next day, when the Neen was in Buffalo, 
he pease the biggest doll he could find and sent 
it to Ruth. A few days later he got a letter of 
thanks. “I can feel its eyes shut when I put it to 
bed at night,” she wrote, “and in the morning I 
can feel them open. I have named my dolly 
Estelle, and 1 pray every night that your little girl 
may never be blind.” 


THE EXCUSE WAS ACCEPTED. 
\° attractive example of humor under trying 


circumstances comes from the New York 

Times. It is none the less interesting for 
being associated with a man well known and 
much respected in army circles. 

Some years a when Colonel Mills, superin- 
tendent of the West Point Academy, first took 
command of the post at Buffalo, he found that 
station extremely lax in discipline, and set about 
working reform. : 

Soon after his installation he was annoyed b 
the receipt of a telegram from a subordinate o 
on furlough, which read: 

“Will not report to-day, as expected, account 
unavoidable circumstances.” 

The tone of this message was not at all to 
Colonel Mills’s mind, and he telegraphed an imme- 
diate reply: “Report as expec or give reasons.” 

Within an hour a message came over the wires, 
dated from a hospital in New York. It ran: 

“Train off—can’t ride; legs off —can’t walk. 
Will not report unless you insist.” 


* ¢ 


PROMISE AND FULFILMENT. 


e use of the word “obey” in the marriage 

service reminds a contributor to the New 

York Times of the following story of a 
couple who were married when quite young. The 
bride was over average height and rather stout; 
the groom was very slim and not up to the average 
height. 

Ten years ey and the couple got on com- 
fortably. With the flight of time madam increased 
in bulk, while her theoretical lord and master 
added not an inch to his height nor an ounce to 
his weight. One day he wanted her to do some- 


thing and she refused, at first quietly, then velie- 
mently, and finally explosively. 
“Dll not do it,” she declared, “and I’d like to 
ke me!” 


see ace ma 
“But, Maria,” expostulated the husband, “when 
you married me, didn’t you promise to obey me?” 
“T did,” she replied ; then, — up his diminu- 
tive proportions, she added, “‘but I expected you’d 
grow.” . 
*® & 


DID NOT WISH TO PRESS HIM. 


ny one who “serves the public” is more than 

grateful for an obliging customer. In 7it- 

Bits is the story of a sailor who one day 

entered a bank in Liverpool, and hailed the teller 
boisterously : 


“What cheer, matey? How’s business?” 

The clerk, who in the way of trade aimed at 
being all things to all men, answered: 

“Well, business isn’t any too brisk; but maybe 
it will improve. What can I do for you?” 

The man fumbled in his pocket, and brought out 
a check. 

wi | bearer seventy pounds,” he read, and 
passed it over 


“How will you have it, sir?” asked the teller. 

The genial salt hesitated a moment, and then 
said, in a hoarse whisper: 

“Well, matey, I won’t be hard on you. Gimme 
ten now, and I’ll take the rest at a pun a 
week. 


* 


A LIVE OAK, TOO. 


he bride was fair and slight, and the bride- 

groom was dark and stalwart. They made a 

most interesting pair, and the people on the 

long-distance train who had watched them more or 

less openly from San Francisco were cheered by 

the sight of a shower of rice which fell out of the 
bride’s parasol two days later. 


The neldoqrous saw the smiles, and putting his 
arm round his blushing wife, he faced the earful 
of friendly strangers. 

“TI reckon there’s no need for me to say we 
haven’t been married long,” he announced in full 
chest-tones, “‘but I can tell you one thing. You 
don’t want to smile any more than’s polite, for 
she’s my violet and I’m her sheltering oak, and 1 
weigh two hundred and four pounds.’ 
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HE PRESENTS. 


By May Kelsey Champion. 


Theodore was going to town, to 
the dentist’s. He had been in the 
week before, and sat in a large red 
velvet chair that pushed up and 
down, and the dentist 
had looked at his teeth 





was holding in her hands—well, I know you will 
be as surprised as Dorothy was—a baseball bat! 

Dorothy’s eyes opened wide. 

‘Is it for me, Theodore?’’ she asked, 
doubtfully. 

‘*Yes,”* said Theodore, nodding to make her 
sure, *‘and it’s a fine one! Just let me show 
you.’’ He took the bat and swung it over his 





Theodore undid it. 
times what it was. 

A doll’s tea-set—cups and saucers and 
plates, and the dearest little cream pitcher and 
sugar bow] and teapot, with pink roses on every 
one! 

“*Isn’t it beautiful, Theodore?’’ Dorothy 
asked, looking up into his face for approval. 


You may guess three 





went to him and threw her arms impulsively 
about his neck. 
*‘O Theodore, you were lovely to bring me 
these dishes!’’ she said. ‘*Thank you!’’ 
Theodore laid his arm on her shoulder. 
‘I’m glad you like them,’’ he said. ‘‘ But 
this bat’s fine. I’m much obliged, Dorothy !’’ 
**Is it a real good one, Theodore?’’ Dorothy 
asked, anxiously. 


“* Fine,’’ he repeated, ‘‘and just 











and asked him to come 
again. Dorothy had gone, too, 
and the dentist had looked at her 
teeth and told her that she need 
not come again, which was rather 
strange, for Theodore and Dorothy 
were twins. 

Dorothy cried at the breakfast- 
table because she could not go. 
But Aunt Alice whispered, for a 
secret, that she was going into 
town herself the next morning, and 
would take her. And Theodore 
told her that he would bring her 
something that afternoon. So 
Dorothy stopped crying. 

“Something from the ‘five-and- 
ten-cent store,’ ‘Theodore?’ she 
asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ Theodore said. ‘‘Some- 
thing from the five-and-ten-cent 
store, and from the ten-cent side.’’ 
He felt in his pocket for the bright 
ten-cent piece that his Uncle George 
had given him the Saturday before. 

‘*‘O Theodore!’’ Dorothy said, 
and forgot to eat her oatmeal until 
mother reminded her. 

As soon as Theodore had started, 
Dorothy began to wonder what he 
would bring home to her. 

There were twenty-three beauti- 
ful new haystacks in the back lot. 
Dorothy went out to try them, but 
she did not enjoy tumbling on hay- 
stacks without Theodore. 

When she had tried five she went 
into the house and asked mother if 
it was not almost four o’clock. 

“No, dear, it won’t be four 
o’clock till after luncheon,’’ mother 
said. 

‘*Then, mother, won’t you please 
have luncheon pretty soon ?’’ Dor- 
othy urged. 

Mother kissed her and told her 
that they would have it just as soon 
as it was ready, and that she 
might go out in the kitchen and 
help Augusta shell peas if she 
liked. So Dorothy went out in the 
kitchen and sat down on the door- 
step and shelled one hundred peas. 

Then she showed them to mother, 
and after a while they had lunch- 
eon, and after that mother said 
that if she would take a little nap, 
when she woke it would be nearer Veh) 
the time for Theodore to come. 

Dorothy lay down, and shut her 
eyes very hard for a long time, and 
by and by she went to sleep. 





DON’T YOU WISH YOU 
WERE A DOG? 
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When she woke, mother was just 
coming into the room with some 
clean dresses that Augusta had been ironing. 

She let Dorothy choose which she would 
wear that afternoon, and Dorothy chose a 
muslin with a vine of small blue flowers, 
because she knew her brother liked it. 

As soon as she was dressed she went out to 
the gate to watch for Theodore. 

In just a little while she saw him coming 
up the hill with father, and ran to meet them. 

She took hold of father’s other hand, and 
all the time she was wondering hard what 
Theodore had brought her, but of course she 
could not ask. 

When they reached the piazza Theodore told her 
to shut her eyes, and when Dorothy looked she 
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yi COMPANY COMES WE CAN TAKE OUR EASE, 








OUR CUPBOARD OF C’S 


BY CAROLINE WHEATON. 


shoulder, whirling round on | i 
one foot. Then he handed it f 
back to Dorothy. 

‘*Th—ank you, Theodore,’’ Dorothy said, 
slowly; and then she ran and climbed up in 
mother’s lap for a little while. 


The next day it was Dorothy’s turn to go to 
town. Theodore went out and tumbled on the | 
haystacks, but he did not enjoy it very much | 
It was so much more fun with | Then Theodore said, ‘‘What let’s play ?”’ 


alone, either. 
Dorothy. 


Dorothy came home at noon, and when she 








a what I wanted!’’ 

Dorothy looked at the dishes, 
and then at the bat, and after a 
few minutes she said, ‘‘ Let’s play 
this all the time, Theodore.’’ 

And Theodore said, ‘‘All right. 
We will.’”’ 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


) 
CHANGED CENTRALS. 

The —— of the hen in the barn-yard, 

The — standing high out of reach, 
The —— of the gate latch when lifted, 

Recall the dear —— of their speech. 
The standing idle and useless 

On the now so grassy and old; 
Like the —— of an elf they remind us 

Of the — < the lambs of the fold. 
He took ¢ , hor wearied ; 

The on gold’ sates his gr eed ; 

The clink of the ——, he fears it, 























But the delve »s long for his heed. 
This was the cane of a blind man, 
Who — to it long as a friend; 
And the fine —— of hay from the 
meadow 
The — in the yard will commend. 
The —— we see eve ry morning, 
mow early a s he! 
a —— he seeks inspiration 
W here the —— flows silent and free. 
This —— is the last of the barrel; 
The fire in the —— is alive; 
And ——, the good miller, at nightfall, 
om penne, his clothes white 
with —. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

8 sans out the flowers but ---- 

Let the detective be on the ---- 
when the ---- arrives. 

Do not be deceived; I am ---- 
this was a --- - 

---- was issued in the form of 

---- dollar bills. 

The — may not walk in the 

-- without - ‘ 

His be loved child - - stood 

---- upon the cliff. 

This ---- is supposed to be all 
wool, but the ---- is cotton. 

We should ----- the boys not to 
----- at marbles. 

If the moral nature is trained with 
---- the integrity of the ---- may 
be pre served. 

I ---- the 
is one ‘of selfishness. 

The butler heard the ---- and 
opened the door with a ----. 

The trains stop at ----- for ----- 

She was really appre nenaive, but 
ap reared aS ---- a8 @ ----, 

‘heir temporary ----- is an 

---- house. 

y ---- cook used altogether too 
much ----. 
3. 


CHARADES. 
I. 

Through the crested waves my first 
doth a gD, 

While in the briny depths below 

My last trails onward with movement 
slow. , 

] Now the scene is changed to a wood- 


-- motive 


land sear, 
Where a doe is grazing, unknown to 








‘Theodore hesitated. 
then added, ‘‘Thank you, Dorothy!’’ and put 
the box on the step. 

Dorothy sat down and arranged the dishes 
on the piazza floor, while Theodore stood on 


**Quite,’’ he said, slowly ; 


the walk, swinging Dorothy’s bat. Dorothy 
had seen him look longingly at the bat, and 
had told him he might take it. 

They were both very quiet for a few minutes. 


And Dorothy said, ‘*What let’s?’’ 


Then Theodore said, ‘‘ Let’s play for a little | 


came she handed Theodore a box wrapped in | while that I brought you those dishes yesterday 


light-brown paper. 
‘I’ve brought you something, Theodore.’’ 
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FOR WE’VE ONLY TO TURN TO OUR CUPBOARD OF C’S, 
AND HERE ARE CHICKENS AND CUTLETS AND CORN, 
AND CELERY, TOO, THE PLATES TO ADORN; 


HERE ARE CURRY AND CARROTS AND CURRANT CHOW-CHOW, 


AND CUSTARDS CONCOCTED BY ONE WHO KNOWS HOw; 


HERE ARE CODFISH AND CAULIFLOWER, CRACKERS AND CREAM, 
AND CHOWDER FROM CLAMS THAT ARE FRESH FROM THE STREAM; 


HERE ARE CRULLERS AND COOKIES AND COCONUT CAKE, 


AND CANDIED COMPOUNDS 


THAT CLEVER COOKS MAKE; 


HERE ARE COCOA AND COFFEE AND CHOCOLATE, TOO, 
AND CARAWAY CRUMPETS DELICIOUS TO CHEW; 


HERE ARE CRAB-APPLES, CRANBERRIES, CHERRIES AND CHEESE— 


OH, WE’VE COUNTLESS THINGS IN OUR CUPBOARD OF C’S. 





and you brought me this bat to-day.’’ 


Dorothy nodded. ‘‘Yes,’’ she agreed. She 


FUN IN THE 





fear; 
But alas! an enemy’s my whole near. 


In a land of sun and the glamour of art 
My first flows e’er to the sea; 
My last is a blessing daily bestowed 
On this and every country. 
My whole is what every person should be, 
natever his station or degree ; 
Tis for being kind but another name, 
And not to be whole should be every one’s shame. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Asp, bison, cat, dog, ermine, ferret, r, 
horse, ibis, jackal, kit, loon, mantis, newt, ostr ch, 
pelican, quagga, rat, sable, toad, wnau, viper, 


weasel, xebec, yak, zebra. 

2. 1. Inn, fee, rye, or—inferior. 2. Poems. 

8. Sal-u-ted ; clo-u-ds ; fo-u-rth ; h-u-e ; ann-u-als ; 
s-u-its; co-u-rse; to-u-r; co-u-pe; ¢c-u-rate; mis- 
u-sed ; pop-u-lar; f-u-ry; po-u-red; g-u-ilt 

4. 1. Listen, silent, enlist. 2. Slave, laves, 


salve, vales. 
3 oy a a o, 
yt 7 D») 
GARRET. e/a 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 


WE’RE HAVING A LOVELY TIME TO-DAY! 


WE’RE ALL OF US UP IN THE GARRET AT PLAY! 

WE HAVE THREE HOUSES UNDER THE EAVES — 

NOT REAL, YOU KNOW, BUT MAKE-BELIEVES. 

TWO WE LIVE IN, AND ONE IS A STORE, 

WHERE A LITTLE OLD SCREEN MAKES A TRULY DOOR. 


WARREN KEEPS STORE, AND JOE IS HIS CLERE, 
AND BETTY AND I STAY AT HOME AND WORE. 


JOE COMES AROUND AND KNOCKS OR RINGS, 

AND WE ORDER POTATOES AND STEAK AND THINGS; 
AND SOMETIMES WE GO TO THE STORE AND BUY, 
OR SEND THE CHILDREN FOR RIBBONS OR PIE. 


IT’S LOTS OF FUN—JUST TRY IT SOME DAY 


WHEN IT RAINS TOO HARD TO GO OUT AND PLAY. 
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CURRENT- EVENTS 


paereaecenn IN MACEDONIA.—The unrest 
long existing in the vilayets which are 
included in the region known as Macedonia 
became more acute early last month, and devel- 
oped into a wide-spread revolt among the 
Christian population. There was fierce fight- 
ing between insurgent bands and Turkish 
troops at various points in the vilayets of 
Monastir and Saloniki. The town of Krushevo, 
which was held by insurgents, withstood for 
several days an attack by 4,000 Turkish soldiers. 
Massacres of Mussulman villagers by insurgents 
and of Christian villagers by Turks occurred 
in the disturbed districts. 
pl dace aint cate COMPLICATIONS.—On 

August 7th the Russian consul at Monastir 
was murdered by a Turkish gendarme. The 
murderer was legally killed, but the apologies 
which the Turkish government offered were not 
regarded by Russia as adequate, and on the 
15th a squadron of the Russian Black Sea fleet 
was ordered to Turkish waters, to aid in 
exacting full compliance with the demands of 
Russia. August 16th the Bulgarian government 
sent a memorandum to the powers, setting forth 
in detail many atrocities perpetrated by the 
Turks during the last three months in Mace- 
donia, and charging the responsibility upon the 
Turkish government. 

FRIGHTFUL SUBWAY ACCIDENT.—More 

than 100 persons lost their lives by the 
burning of trains in the tunnel of the Metro- 
politan Electric Railway at Paris August 10th. 
A train which had become disabled was being 
pushed forward by another, when both took 
fire from .the damaged motor of the first train. 
Later a third train dashed into the burning 
mass. Some of the passengers were burned to 
death, but more were suffocated by the blinding 
smoke which immediately filled the tunnel, 
or were killed by the electric current in the 
rails, as they tried to grope their way out. 

HE NEW POPE was crowned in St. Peter’s, 

August 9th, in the presence of 70,000 people, 
with impressive ceremonies. Mass was cele- 
brated by the pope, and his voice was audible 
in the most distant corner of the church. 
When the crown was placed upon his head, the 
multitude broke forth in acclamations, and the 
church was filled with the sound of trumpets 
and bells. The pope was so exhausted that 
the consistory which had been appointed for 
the next day was postponed. August 11th, 
while celebrating mass in the Pauline Chapel, 
in the presence of a number of his beloved 

: Venetians who had gone to 
Rome to see him crowned, 
the pope fainted, and would 
have fallen had not his chap- 
lain caught him. 

HE IsSTHMIAN CANAL.— 

The Colombian Senate, 
August 12th, by a unanimous 
vote, rejected the treaty with 
the United States which con- 
veyed the concessions necessary to the building 
and operation of the Panama Canal by the 
United States. 





Wiwtam E Dooce, 


A Disssznovs HURRICANE struck the island 

of Jamaica August 11th. Port Antonio, 
on the north coast, was overwhelmed, and the 
entire eastern end of the island was devastated. 
Kingston suffered severely. 
were destroyed, and the orange- and coffee-crops 
were injured. There was comparatively little 
loss of life. 


HE IRIsH LAND BILu was finally passed 
August 13th. Parliament was prorogued 
the next day until November 
| 2d. The most important fruits 

of the session, besides the land 
bill, were the London educa- 
tion bill, and the bill for car- 
rying into effect the provisions 
of the Brussels sugar conven- 
tion. 





ECENT DEATHs. — Wil- 
liam Earl Dodge, one of 
the most widely known merchants of New 
York, died at Bar Harbor, August 9th, aged 
71. Like his father, who bore the same name, 


Prt May. 


philanthropic enterprises to 
which he gave freely of his 
time as well as of his abun- 
dant means. ——Phil May, one 
of the cleverest of English 
earicaturists and illustrators, 
died in London, August 5th, 
aged 39. His best work was 
done in depicting life among 
the poor in the East End of London.—Noah 
Brooks, journalist, author of ‘‘The Boy Emi- 
grants’’ and other books for young people, and 
a contributor to The Companion, died August 
16th, aged 72. 





NoaH BROOKS. 


Banana-plantations | 





Mr. Dodge was actively iden- 
tified with many religious and | 
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COMPANION. 





d ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
BOOK 87 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo,N. 1 A 


or all graduates 


HAY FEVER 
of EAST MAN'S complete 


OSITIONS =: eommercial course. In 
low. 


a abe mail or in ~y— Expenses | 
Send for free catalogue. 

e CGA G xy iN HES, Box 952 Poughkee} By 

. 


125th Street, New York, 
and through service on House- 
CHEAP RATES RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


oe Wireless Electricians for ft for the Navy 




















A NEW ROUTE. 
THE ROAD TO WELLVILLE. 


It is by change of diet that one can get fairly on 
the road to health after years of sickness, for most 
ill health comes from improper feeding. 

What a boon it is to shake off coffee sickness 
and nervous headaches, ag some can if determined 
upon. 

One woman accomplished it in this way: “A 
few years ago I suffered terribly from sick and 
nervous headaches, being frequently confined to 
my bed two or three days at a time, the attacks 
coming on from one to four times in every month. 
I tried medicines of all kinds, but could get no 
real relief until my parents finally persuaded me 
to quit the use of coffee altogether and try Postum 
Food Coffee. It had come to a point where I was 
so utterly miserable that I was willing to make 
any reasonable trial. 

“A person couldn’t believe what followed, but 
the results speak for themselves. That was two 
and a half years ago, and I have never tasted 
coffee since. I use Postum not only for its deli- 
cious flavor, but more for the good it has done me. 
All of my troubles disappeared as if by magic, 
and I have for the past two years been doing all 
the work for my family of six. I seldom have 
even a slight headache, and I would not give up 
my Postum and go back to coffee now unless I 
deliberately intended to commit suicide. 

“All of my neighbors, it seems to me, now use 
Postum in place of coffee, and some of them have 
been doing so for several years with splendid 
results from the health point of view.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each paekage for a copy of the famous 
little book, ““The Road to Wellville.” 





SHINOLA 


is the best peste shoe polish, shines quick- 
er oan other polishes, and 
k waterproof 
contains neither acid nor 
alkali, but isa pooner votive 3 of A leather 
in men’s, women’s dren’s shoe 
A trial will convines you of its superi- 
ority over every other form of Hive polish. 
It outsells all other paste polishes. oes 
box does it all. There are no liquids to 
soil the hands. A large box of Shinola at 
all dealers 10c. jundred Shines in a Box. 
it, 35c. at your dealer’s as 
illustrated, consists of large box of 
pete, of len lamb’s wool, 


and the Shinola ool surface, 
| by flexible felt. 

#, you cannot procure at your dealer’s the 
ind lesealinestoatdfer boo..er ceomiete a 
8 mail post-paid for -, or complete 
outfit for 40¢. Acc no 
substitute, SHINOLA CO., 20 
Jay St., Rochester, New York. 





Builds } 
VHS VANKEE FIRS-AONDLER 2s mente | 


ranted 8 Greatest Seller for Ea Sam 
prepaid, 160. ¥. ANKEE ii'00.. 00., BLOCK 66 


KINDLER oLnEy, i 
STAMPS 


100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
4 ld magies Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
zh = ey, Pers 
000 fine mixed, 2 
3 hin 8., "3oe. aes. whee on 


juaaa, ete., 
A.Stegman,594 1 Cote Brilliante ‘an. ,»8t.Louis,Mo. 




















erence, printed on heavy y, pape 
©: ane pes. mounted oyY_.. ers, sages 
clo' 
Tsland possessior possession "7 Trane Sitverinn Railway, New 
Pacific Deven © ah Railway Lines and other new 
n stamps by we ib. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago, Il 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 








Stops 
Chills 


sc leceee te 
Painkiller“ 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


= Rl MMER 


=> we oat any address. Enclose Megha Ang 
MMERING SCHOOL 42 ‘Adelaide’ St., Detroit. Mich. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and dcan ‘be reduced one-half by 

working for board. Railroads | 
give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads hn many states. Write 
for Catalogue. Established 31 years. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
OU. Se As 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
(or man) without per- 
manent inju Fires and re- 
charges by on trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. No cartridges LC peg a Over 10 
shots in one loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted 



































Nickel-pltd 
5in.long 
Pat'd 


ladies, cashiers, homes. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 














Shushine. 


AGENTS — Big Seller, as it isa 
com} Shoe- 
for25c Thousands of testi- 









BORATED 
TALCUM 


2 3 A beautiful map, valuable ~-4 ref- 
cts. 

h, sho our new 

features o: East. Sent on recat t of 25 cents 


A Positive Relief for 
RICKLY HEAT, 
HAFING and 
pal yt 
ictions of the Skin. 


“A mn Moher in price, per- 

haps, than wor ‘thless ee 

but a reason for tt.” Remo i 

sie & perspiration, Delightful 

after shaving. ry where, or mailed on re- 

ceipt of 25c. Get ye ena the ey re Samp 
Sree. GERHARD MEN EWARK, N. 





















bE he . 
f, pigments ground in Pure Linseed ss 
, n our exact way make Moore’s fa- 4 
capacity and wear. 4 
al three of any other. a 
efore abe write us. 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO,, | 
346 Water Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 4 
111 N. Green Street, , Tl. 
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“It’s Reliable”; been in use since 1844. 

* It’s Effervescent’ ; just the thing for hot 
weather. 

“It’s Non-irritant ’; contains no narcotic 
or dangerous drug. 

**It’s Pleasant”; a nice Remedy for nice 
people. 

It “Relieves Constipation, Headache, 

Biliousness, Sour Stomach, Indigestion, in 

the most effective, common sense way. 





At Druggists, 50c, and $1.00, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CoO., 
21 Jay Street 


New York. 











Some paints dry dead; others are so 
dead dry they crack or chalk off. 






Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF 
Paint 


lives with a lustre. Guaranteed to 
wear for five youss. 

Prrrssurcn Pirate Grass Co., General Distributers, 
Send for Book of Paint Rnowiedes and Advice (free) to 
PATTON PAINT CO., 218 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 



















ne Hosiery, 
manufacturers operatin; 
the United States, locate 
and selling offices at Ra 


sactitinn at_wholesale prices, or about one-half w 


fiaNDSOME ILLUSTRATED PREMIU as CATALOGUE with full particalars as to how 
Every family must have hosiery an 


home without its costing you one cent. 


MORRIS CHAIRS 


ALSO OVER 3OO OTHER BANDOORE 
ARTICLES OF HOME | hear ree tnd 

Clocks, Watches, Silverware, Rugs, Lace 
Bicycles and Colonial me Pianos— 


the most complete 


FREE 


wing Machines, Furniture, 

ven V Absolutely Free with the well-known 
‘in erwear. We are actual bona-fide 
itely ye = ed hosiery and underwear mills in 


all 
eet an 


at Relate, oe Stevens a anc nipen, Wisconsin, with warehouse 
cine 8. 
fore content with the customary menutnewrer’ 8 profit and ean afford to give you the 

agents’, jobbers’ and seeneeee profits in valuable premiums, which we bu 


sell exclusively to the consumer. e are there- 
in large 
ay for ~— at retail. _Write for our 
Pe ean furnish your 

underwear. 


at you would p: 


save money and get valuable presents by using the Racine brands. Write for our Catalogue 


RACINE KNITTING CO., RACINE, WIS. 
















a Toy 


“The top of a range does four-fifths of the work. 
The Monarch top being 
work is done w thout 
will not crack, break, 
would destroy’ other kinds.” 


2% inches from front to 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 112 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
FORMERLY OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


It is always in use. 
of malleable iron heats so quickly that the 
burning out the fire-box and wasting fuel. It 
nor warp with even three times the abuse that 





The “Stay Satisfactory” Range. 
To Intending Purchasers Only. 


Postal card us for our new booklet “Hints to Range 
Buyers or How to Cut Kitchen Work in Two.” 
reading. If you state about how soon 
ct to purchase a range, we will send you 
onarch Range, 6 inches high, 544 inches wide, 


It’s worth 
ouex- ¢ 2 
REE 


ack. Address, 












HE brand ‘“‘H& R” on a firearm is a 
guarantee of superiority in every detail 
of design, workmanship and finish. 
Complete Descriptive Catalogue 
FREE. of “H&R” Guns and Revolvers. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 











copying 

pencil that 

makesa bet- 

ter copy than 

any copying 

ink. Leads ex- 

tra tough and 
smooth. 


Dixon's Eterno, 
the Indelible 
Pencil is the 
ncil for 
usiness. 
First rate 


The newest thing 
in pencils is 


j The Indelibie Pencil 
Sold by all stationers, with or without nickeled 
point protector. Folder AD tells about it; free on 
request. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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of the teeth Step inotontl 
cation of Dent’s Too Gum—a 
remedy that goes to thet bottom of the 
trouble by cleansing the cavity and arrest- 
ing decay. /tremoves the offensive onary: p 
decay, and prevents future aches. Quick 
applied, = will not fall out, or melt in the 
This Ang keep for years—nu waste by spilling 


DENT?’ Ss oo pe 


will stop the ache whet ther there’s a Gum or not. 


on appli- 

















Geta bottle at once and k it for em ncies. 
Used asi geaint © saocuae ie drug- 
or by mail of price. en you 
jena it i DEN ° “ 
en 






Lorn Gum ‘la corns, bunions and 
at druggists; or we mail it. 
c. iy DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 










































IRROR OR WINDOW AT WILL.—A New 

York man has invented a mirror that can 
be made translucent at will, so that when 
placed in a show - window it at first reflects 
the faces of people looking in, but suddenly 
turns transparent, whereupon the spectators see 
the contents of the window in place of their 
own reflections. This is effected by means of a 
thin film on the back of the glass, which, when 
the background is dark, reflects the light from 
in front like a mirror, but when the back- 
ground is illuminated, becomes as invisible as a 
pane of clear glass. 


EW Form OF MicroscoPE.—The device of 
Professors H. Siedentopf and R. Zsigmondy 

of Jena University for increasing the power of 
microscopes in dealing with excessively minute 
objects, which has already been mentioned in 
this column, is attracting much attention in 
Germany. The novelty consists in the method 
of illuminating the particles to be examined. 
The chief difficulty 


pemeccnnl SEI heretofore, stray 
light which par- 
tially obscures the 

CONDENSER. 


illuminated particle 
by brightening the 
field of view, is 
avoided in the new 
instrument by 
making the ray that illuminates the object per- 
pendicular to the axis of the microscope, and 
focusing it from the condenser exactly in the 
focus of the objective lens. At this point the 
particle to be examined is placed, and it appears 
brilliantly luminous in a perfectly dark field. 
. In this way, it is claimed, the limit of micro- 
scopic perception has been extended from one 
two-hundred-and-fifty-thousandth to one six- 
millionth of an inch. 
LECTRIO CARS ON Ick.—One of the winter 
sights of St. Petersburg is a system of 
electric tramways on the ice in the Neva. One 
runs from the left shore of the river to the 
island of Petrowsky, and another from the 
English quay, opposite the Senate House, to 
the island of Basilio, near the Academy of 
Fine Arts. Wooden posts solidly embedded in 
the ice support the trolley wires. Besides these 
tramways many wooden roads, intended for 
pedestrians, cross the water in various direc- 
tions. In summer bridges of boats take the 
place of the roads on the ice. 
ENSITY OF CITY PoPULATION.— Al- 
though there is a certain area of about 
three and a half acres on Manhattan Island 
where the density of population is at the rate 
of 630,000 to the square mile, yet the city of 
Paris shows a far greater average density of 
population than New York, the figures for 
Paris’ being 79,300 per square mile, and for 
New York City proper 40,000 per square mile. 
The average density of London’s population is 
37,000 per square mile, and that of Berlin 
67,600. a 
Low Repair to Swirr DrEesTRUCTION. 
An indication of the enormous cost of time 
as well as money involved in attempts to repair 
the damage done by forest destruction is given 
by Mr. George W. Rafter, in Water Supply 
Paper No. 80, of the Geological Survey. Con- 
cerning the proposition to reforest the Croton 
watershed, whereby, it is calculated, the daily 
supply of New York City water could be 
increased 75,000,000 gallons, Mr. Rafter says 
that 120 years would be needed to produce the 
full effect of forestation, and by the expiration 
of that time the original cost, compounded at 
three per cent. interest, would amount to about 
$780,000,000. pS: 
ETS OF WATER FOR LIGHTNING PRO- 
TECTORS.— When the members of the British 
Institution of Electrical Engineers paid a visit 
of inspection to northern Italy lately, they were 
interested in a device used to protect the over- 
head transmission lines of an electric traction 
system from lightning discharges. The device 
consists of jets of water, which form a perma- 
nent ‘‘earth’’ at the Monbegno generating station 
on the Valtellina line. The electric resistance 
of the jets was said to be sufficient to prevent a 
serious loss of current, while not too great to 
enable them to serve for protection against 
lightning. As 
HE SCIENCE OF SAyINGS.—Ip a paper 
read before the Anthropological Socisty of 
Washington on ‘‘Popular Sayings’? Mr. A, R. 
Spofford called attention to the wealth of such 
sayings in English and Irish, and remarked 
that these had a distinct ethical value in that 
they are almost invariably optimistic. Pro- 
fessor McGee said we may almost predicate the 
stage of development of a people by their use of 
proverbs. Proverbs prevail in lower culture. 
Mr. Walter Hough pointed out the debt of 
language and literature to popular sayings, and 
Miss Fletcher -said that among Indians ethical 
proverbs, such as ‘‘Stolen food does not satisfy 
hunger,’’ are used in teaching. 
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Reduced Rates On Household Goods 


to and from California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado. 
Map of Los Angeles or San Franciséo, FREE. Write 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 97 Washington St., Chicago. 


Be Logal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by Wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 








* Straight from 
actory to wearer at the fol- 
rin be remarkable prices: 


In Silver Plate 81. rdozen. Sample 
10 cents. In Storing’ Silver $2.50 per 






dozen. Sample 25 cen 





Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de- 
ns free. 

All work g 
back ifr nots sati ae. 
glanly ft furnished free. 

BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
75 Mt. Hope Avenue, Rochester, N. Y 


Mechanical Drawing 


Taught by Correspondence. 


For those who cannot take the full engineering 
courses offered by the American School of 
Correspondence, several Special Courses are pro- 
vided. The most im- 
portant of these are 
the Special Courses in 
Mechanical and Per- 
spective Drawing and 
Pen-and-Ink Render- 
ing. These are partic- 
ularly valuable to any 
one interested in En- 
gineering or Architec- 
ture. These courses 
are especially recom- 
mended for women, 
for they frequently 
open the way to con- 
genial and remunera- 
tive employment. 


att + 











The Demand for 
Good Draftsmen 
is shown by the fol- 
lowing letter from the 
Stover Manufacturing 
Co., Freeport, Ils. : 

“We want a man who 
can assist us in design- 
ing special machines for 
the manafacture C4 ger 
goods. Would be willing 
to start him at from $75 
to $100 a month, accord- 
ing to his ability.” 





Courses are also offered in Electrical, 
Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engineer- 
ing, Textile Manufacturing, Architec- 
ture, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, 
Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 
Telephony, Telegraphy, etc. 

An illustrated Catalogue containing letters 
Srom students will be sent on request. 











Send 2-cent Our New 
Stamp for American 
Catalogue. Gun. 





dust in — 10,000 Breech-Loaders. 
They go to quick buyers at Bargain Prices. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., NEW YORK. 








Saving Money is Made Easy 
By using the 


BURDICK 


CASH 
REGISTER 


BANK. 


It does for the 
home what a cash 
a does for 

















a store. Pennies. 
nickels and dimes dropped in the same slot, and 
the total registered in large, clear Spare s. Opens 
only at even dollars or at $5. 00 and $10.00. Sent 
prepaid for @2.50. Write for Booklet. 
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So simple and so easily operated that 


“Mama's Little Girl" canrunit. By 
all means let her use it on dolly’s 


competent to do the machine 
work on the family sewing. An 
early acquaintance with 


THE 


New Home 


should be the privilege of every 


little girl. It is the Machine she 
will want when she becomes @& 
woman, and her experience with it 
now will be invaluable to her then, 


Send for NEW HOME literature and the address of a dealer. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CoO., Orange, Mass. 
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A Beautiful Imported %-piece 


China Tea Set, 
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I attribute the supremacy of 
the Parker®“ Lucky Curve” 
Fountain Pen to the years of 
thought I have given to its per- 
fection. I will guarantee every 
fountain bearing my name to 

ve its owner satisfaction, and 
also guarantee any of the rubber 

arts against breakage, acci- 

ental or otherwise, for one year. 
(See Accident Policy.) 1 céuld 
not do this if I did not make an 
honest pen, a pen capable of 
many years of satisfactory use. 

Parker Pens are made in vari- 
ous styles, to suit varied require- 
ments, such as correspondence, 
shorthand Yriting. 00kkeep- 
ing,manifolding (that is, making 
duplicate and a copies at 
one writing), and, in fact, for 
every purpose where writing is 
done. No student is properly 
equipped whose outfit does not 


include one of these pens. They 
range in price, starting at $1.50, 
to $2.00, $2.50 and upward, ac- 
cording to size and ornamenta- 
tion. A more maodenpte-getess 
en—the Palmer—I sell for 


1.00. If you cannot find one of 
the 9000 dealers that sell Parker 
Pens, order direct from me. I 
would like to send you one of 
our eng’ illustrated Cata- 
logues. It will give you more 
information than I have room 
for here. 

I would like to have you write 
me to-day. 


GEO. S. PARKER, 
The Parker Pen Co., 
80 Mill St. Janesville, Wis. 
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letter that you are an INTE 
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tain Pen, I will send you, com- 

plimentary, a 6-inch Aluminum 
ule and Paper Cutter, on 

receipt of stamps for postage— 
to others 12 cents. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office yp or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the feceipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, e 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








WARM FOOT - BATHS. 


HE warm foot-bath is a remedy so 
easily to be had in any household, 
so quickly prepared and so simple 
to administer, that it is a pity it 
should not be more universally un- 
derstood and used. Its possible 
uses are legion. Only a few of 
them can here be enumerated. 

It is generally understood to be 
one of the good “old-fashioned” 
remedies for a cold—especially a 
cold in the head. It should not be 
allowed to become old-fashioned 

for this purpose, for with all our rapid multiplica- 
tion of “antis” and other new medicines, it still 
remains one of the best modes we have of combat- 
ing a bad cold. It must be properly given, but 
this 1s a very easy matter. The patient should be 
well covered as to the body; the pail or other 
receptacle for the water should be deep and pref- 
erably narrow, for the higher the water reaches 
up the calves of the legs the better. A heaping 
teaspoonful of mustard should be added, and the 
feet should go into water as hot as can be borne, 
fresh hot water being slowly added as that in the 
bath cools. The whole process should last twenty 
minutes to half an hour, during which a glass of 
hot water or lemonade should be slowly sipped. 

It is perfectly ridiculous for the patient to take 
the feet out of the water, dry them, and go to clear- 
ing up the room, as is sometimes done. Five 
minutes attention from a second person is abso- 
luiely needed at this juncture, as it is most 
important that the feet should be quickly dried, 
and the patient immediately covered up very 
warm, preferably with a hot bottle to the feet, in 
order that the profuse perspiration, which is the 
principal result to be desired, should not be 
checked. If this process is faithfully carried out, 
a cold will generally be found scotehed the next 
morning. 

A headache, especially that variety known as 
“nervous,” may often be relieved by a warm, not 
necessarily a very hot, foot-bath. The footsore, 
overdriven housewife can gain blessed relief for 
her aching muscles and tired nerves by ten 
minutes devoted to a warm foot-bath. A very 
eross baby can often be converted into a cherub 
by the same simple treatment. There are many 
times and places in which it is not convenient to 
give the baby a warm tub-bath, and then a pint 
of warm water and avery small basin will serve 
for the miracle-working foot-bath. 





* ¢ 


KEPT HIS EYES OPEN. 


hen the negro laborers descend into the 

diamond-mines at Kimberley, they blast and 
pick out the hard diamantiferous earth and put it 
into wooden tubs which are hauled on stout wires 
to the surface, where the earth is spread over the 
ground to undergo for several months the soften- 
ing influences of heat and cold. When it 1s soft 
enough it is shoveled into the washing-machines, 
where the dirt is separated from the rough 
diamonds and other large mineral substances. 
The mixture of mineral remaining is known as 
concentrates. The New York Sun gives the 
following account of how a bright young man 
made his own fortune and helped his employers 
by keeping his eyes open during his work on these 
concentrates : 

It was formerly necessary to go carefully over 
the concentrates to pick out the garnets and many 
other foreign substances until nothing remained 
but the rough diamonds. This is a slow and 
laborious operation, but it has been an essential 
part of the mining industry until it was super- 
seded by a recent discovery. 

Among the employés in the sorting-room was 
a young man named Fred Kersten, who quietly 
went to work to try to discern a way to separate 
the diamond from other stones more quickly and 
easily than could be done by the slow process of 
hand-picking. He told no one of the problem at 
which he was working, and was not discouraged 
by his many failures. 

One day, by the merest accident, he made the 
discovery he was after. A rough diamond and a 
garnet happened to be lying on a small board on 
the bench where he was working. He raised one 
end of the board. The garnet slipped off, but the 
diamond remained 

This was worth investigating. He found that 
there was a coating of grease on the board which 
had retained the diamond, while the garnet 
shipped off. 

He procured a wider board,.coated one side of 
it with grease and dumped a few handfuls of con- 
centrates on it, Then he found that by holding 
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the board in a slightly inclined position and vibra- 
ting it, all the concentrates except the diamonds 
moved to the lower end and fell off, while the 
diamonds remained in place. 

Then he invented a machine by which his dis- 
covery might be utilized. Considerable study was 
required to perfect the apparatus, but at last the 

hine was pleted, and the big diamond men 
were invited to witness the new method of sepa- 
rating diamonds from the rest of the concen- 
trates. 

The invention was an entire success. A more 
simple and complete device for saving time, labor 
and loss of diamonds could not be imagined. The 
entire work is now done by machinery; hand- 
picking has been wholly superseded, and both the 
young inventor and owners of diamond-mines are 
profiting by the labor-saving machine. 





* ¢ 


A CHINESE SCHOOLBOY IN AMERICA. 


— Chentung Liang-Cheng, the present Chinese 
minister to the United States, was a schoolboy 
twenty-five years ago at Phillips Academy, in 
Andover, Massachusetts. Pi Yuk Liang, as he was 
then called, was a favorite with his schoolfellows, 
who, says the Kansas City Star, lost the feeling 
with regard to him that there is something queer 
about a Chinaman. 


An old schoolfellow of Pi Yuk says that the 
young Chinese aristocrat came to Andover in 
1879, and entered the third year, thus becoming a 
member of the class of 1882. He was a large 
about seventeen zone old, robust, handsome, fu 
of fun and spirifs. There were several Chinese 
boys at the academy then, including Pi Yuk’s 
roommate, Lieu Lin Lieu. 

The Chinese boys were just like other boys. 
They wore clothes like ours, and put their pigtails 
down the backs of their necks inside their coats, so 
that one could see only a small part of the rope. 
They were manly, clean in morals and well-bred. 
Pi Yuk’s manners were especially omere. 

He was a great lover of nature, and liked to take 
walks in the moonlight. He used to say that he 
would marry an American girl and 3 the rest 
of his days in this country, which he loved deeply. 

The greatest proof of Pi Yuk’s Americanism 
was the enthusiasm with which he adopted the 
great national game. He pitched a baseball with 
great skill, and althou e delighted in all out- 
of-door sports, baseball was his favorite. He was 
a regular pitcher on the Andover team, and one of 
the most cool and steady players in the pitcher’s 


X. 
Pi Yuk and his countrymen were not allowed to 
aduate from Andover. During the summer after 
eir second year an emissary from China dis- 

covered with horror that the boys were becoming 

too good Americans, and soon after they were 
sent home to the Celestial Kingdom, 


* ©¢ 
NO FETTERS. 


xX American on one of the Clyde steamers some 
years ago was attracted by the beautiful 
town of Largs, at that time so small a place that 
it was not mentioned in his guide-book. 


“What is the name of that place?” he asked a 
Highland countryman, one of his fellow pa 
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,? was the answer. 

“Is it incorporated ?” 

“What are you asking me?” 

“Is ita borough? Has it magistrates?” 

‘Largs has a provost and bailies, sir.” 

Desirous to settle the matter of the incorporation 
of Largs, and being aware that Scotch civic 
magistrates are invested with golden chains of 
office which they usually wear round their necks, 
the traveller put one more question. 

“Do the magistrates wear chains?” he asked. 

“Na, sir!” said the Highlander, indignantly. 
“Ye must know that the provost and bailies 0’ 
Largs aye gang loose!” 


* ¢ 
NOT IN FAVOR OF REVISION. 


Presbyterian convention, called for the pur- 

pose of considering a revision of the creed, 
was in session in Philadelphia, and a large number 
of the delegates were staying at a certain hotel. 
It happened that one of Philadelphia’s noted 
baseball pitchers, a man of grave and serious 
aspect when not on duty, was dining at the hotel 
with a friend. 


All around him were Presbyterian ministers, 
deep in the discussion of the ne osed revision, 
and one of them, mistaking him for a preacher, 
turned to him and said: 

“Friend, what do you think of the contemplated 
changes ?”’ 

“Well,” replied the pitcher, whose head was 
full of certain proposed modifications of the rules 
of baseball, “I don’t care two straws—just so they 
don’t knock out the foul-strike rule. That helps 
the pitchers.” 


* © 


GRAMMAR AND GROCERIES. 


he purist who figures in the following story 

was the proprietor of a grocery in St. Louis, 
but the Chicago Record-Herald, which prints the 
story, suggests that he probably came from the 
East. 


One day he was called to the telephone in great 
haste. “Does some one wish to speak to Mr. 
Perkins?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the girlish voice at the other end of 
the wire. “Mama wishes me to tell you that she 
waste the eggs she ordered this morning very 


“I am sorry,” replied the grocer, “that we have 
not, to my Knowledge, a bad egg in the house. 
Couldn’t your mother possibly use good ones?” 

“Dear me!” he murmured, hanging up the 
—- “I wonder why she rang in my ear that 
way bh] 


MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


here is a little New England village which has 
produced no less than seven lawyers who 
have achieved distinction and even fame in the 
outside world. A visitor to the village mentioned 
this fact to the host of the little inn, a rosy-cheeked 
person who had reached his seventieth year. 


“This place has been the birthplace of a 
many lawyers,” said the guest, as they sat on the 
—we piazza, looking down the elm-shaded 
road. 

“Yes, sir, you may say it has,’”’ admitted the inn- 
keeper—“seven in all, we’ve had. But as six of 
’em has cleared out o’ town, and the one that’s 
left never gets a mite o’ practice nigher than 
Boston, we sort o’ reckon it won’t be laid up 
against us.” 
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pleasure. 

We carry a stock of over 400 materials from 
which you may select. They are the choicest 
products of foreign and domestic mills. We 





guarantee every one to give good service and be 


of exceptional value. 


garment—an air that wearer once. 

Should we send you anything that does not 
please you in every way, return it promptly and 
we will cheerfully ree your money,or make up 

a new garment, whichever you prefer. 

Our Catalogue illustrates - 

Tailored Suits, $8 to $40. Suitable for all 
occasions, and in both long and short coat 
effects—the newest Paris models. 

Costumes, $12 to 
. Exquisite and dainty creations, in 
esigns never before shown. 

New Style Skirts, $4 to$20. From Walking 
Skirts for every-day wear, up to the Dressy 
Skirts for special occasions. 

88 to $35. In 


every approved style and length. 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 


All letters answered by young women of taste 
and experience in matters of dress, who will, if 
you desire, aid you in selectin 

en you send us an or er, they will look 


t the same care and atten- 


your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 


The Ca 08 9 ap cmatnat 26 the nome 
samples will sent on request Be sure to say 
No 48 Mention 


for Butta 
whether you wish samples for or Cloaks, and about 
colors we 4 a full line 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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AYBE you think boys like these are not particular about clothes; 
if so, it shows you never were a boy, nor the mother of a boy. 


Copyright 1903 by Hart Schafiner & Marx 


We make Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes for these breezy young 
chaps; clothes to satisfy such critical wearers; and you're sure there’s 
nothing the matter with his clothes, anyway. 


We show in our illustration two styles of our Varsity suit, and our 
new raincoat ; young men’s suits $15 to $30; raincoats $15 to $30, Our 
Style Book, sent for six cents, shows many others for men and boys. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago and New York 
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MY FIRST INDIAN. 


By J. E. Chamberlin. 


n these days it is practically impossible to 
see a real old-fashioned Indian of the woods, 
such as Fenimore Cooper drew his pictures 

of red men from. I should not wish to have it 
understood that there were ever many Indians 
exactly like Fenimore Cooper’s. That great 
romance writer cared rather more about making 
a good story than he did about drawing correct 
portraits of Indians. 

Yet the Indians who once roamed the wooded 
portions of the United States, and maintained 
themselves and their squaws and papooses 
by hunting in the forests, were really a very 
different people from the plains Indians and 
Pacific coast Indians who nowadays sit for their 
portraits as the only genuine representatives of 
the native American race. They were also 
very different from the Indians of the fragments 
of old forest tribes who are still to be found 
dwelling on some odd corner of their old reser- 
vations in the Eastern States. 

The first Indian whose acquaintance I ever 
made was, as I believe, a very thorough type 
of the forest race which has now disappeared. 

When I was six years old my 
father and his family removed 
from New England to Wiscon- 
sin. We had lived 
there two years 
when, one Sunday 
afternoon in sum- 
mer, as our family 
were all resting or 
reading in our sit- 
ting-room, a man 
walked silently in 


WE SAW THAT THE MAN WAS AN INDIAN, 


at the open door. We looked up almost in 
alarm—and were really quite alarmed when we 
saw that the man was an Indian, completely 
dressed in the costume which we had always 
associated with wild Indians, and carrying a 
bow with a feathered arrow lying lengthwise 
upon it. 

I gave a little scream and my mother turned 
pale; but the Indian smiled, with a face so 
full of kindness and reassurance that we all felt 
quite hospitable toward the man at once. 

Meantime my father had risen, shaken the 
Indian by the hand, and offered him a chair. 
He sat down, still smiling, and I am sure that, 
if I should live long enough and travel far 
enough to see all the people in the world, I 
should never see sweeter or kindlier look than 
the one which my memory still presents to me 
as the look of that Indian. 

But now followed an invasion which struck 
real consternation to my mother’s heart. In at 
the same door through which the Indian had 
come, and in a manner quife as unceremonious 
as his, there entered six large and bony Indian 
dogs. 

They were looking for their master, and they 
went directly to the Indian as he sat in the 
corner of our sitting-room. They were black 
and white and black and red, and looked as if 
they had in them some pointer blood; but their 
hair was rough and shaggy, their heads had a 
wolfish look, and their legs were very long. 

My mother was divided between fear and 
anger. She had an antipathy to all dogs, and 
never allowed a dog of any description in her 
house. To have her sitting-room invaded by 
this pack of wild and hungry animals was alto- 
gether too much. She made every sign of 
alarm and indignation, with rather more of 
indignation than alarm—not that there was less 
of alarm, but more of indignation. 

**Put the dogs out,’”’? my father said to the 





















Indian; and the red man rose, still smiling, 
and drove the dogs all out of the house. They 
betook themselves to wandering about the place. 
My mother shut the door, and the Indian 
resumed his chair in the corner. 

Then I, standing without a particle of fear at 
the man’s knees, perfectly conquered by the 
wonderful look in his face, with which I must 
have felt an instinctive sympathy beyond all 
reason or account, made his acquaintance very 
thoroughly. He spoke a little English, and 
helped that out with expressive gestures. 

He was, he said, of the Black Hawk tribe. 
He was one of a mingled, wandering remnant 
of the Black Hawk and Pottawatomie nations 
who had come to hunt in the neighborhood, 
and who had put up four very large lodges, or 
teepees, in the oak opening about two miles 
away. 

His name was Pigeon Cloud—an odd name, 
it seemed to me, but one perfectly accountable 
for, after the Indian fashion of giving ‘‘medi- 
cine’’ or totem names from natural objects. In 
Wisconsin at that time the sun was often com- 
pletely obscured for long intervals, 
on certain spring days, by great 
clouds of wild pigeons flying over. 

My eyes presently wandered 
from Pigeon Cloud’s face to his 
costume and accouterments. His 
black hair fell upon his shoulders, 
and around his head was wrapped, 
in turban fashion, a small red 
shawl. It was not, however, so 





small but that it seemed to me to 
make a big bundle round his head. | 

Wrapped about his body, in such a| 

way that it came over one shoulder | 

but left both arms free, was a| 

plain gray blanket. Underneath the 

blanket, a shirt of buckskin. On his 

legs were leggings of buckskin, with 

frills or fringes made of long strips 

of the buckskin running down the 
sides of the legs. Upon his feet were 
buckskin moccasins. 

His only weapon that I could see— 
perhaps he had a knife inside his 
blanket—was his bow, with the bunch 
of arrows which he carried strapped 
upon his back. 

The bow was made of a hickory limb, 

and seemed to me to be about five feet 
long, with only the slightest possible 
curve in it. It was polished until it 
looked like ivory. The string was 
made of some sort of skin, and was 
very hard and tense. 
* The Indian put the bow and an 
arrow in my hands. The arrow was 
long, slender, stiff and light, and made 
also of hickory. At its outer end—the 
end which struck the game—it bulged 
into the form of a bell, the extremity 
presenting a slightly convex surface, perfectly 
smooth, at least an inch broad. 

The purpose of this broad and bulging end, 
the Indian told me, was to kill or stun small 
game, such as birds, squirrels and raccoons, 
without breaking their skins. He had arrows 
of the same shape which were provided with 
a metal point or brad at the extremity, and still 
others which did not bulge at the end, but were 
thin and sharp, and were meant to pierce the 
large game. 

At the slender butt end of the arrow—the 
end which was meant to apply to the bow- 
string—small, fine feathers had been cleverly 
inserted into slits on both sides of the arrow, 
and then trimmed down with a knife to within 
half an inch of the wood, and in such a way 
as to make a sort of rudimentary wings for the 
shaft. They were put there, Pigeon Cloud 
said, to make the arrow go steadily in the air, 
straight and smooth to the place where it was 
bound, like the flight of a hawk. 

I tried to bend the bow, but I could not do it. 


It was too stiff. ‘‘Some time you shoot,’’ said 
Pigeon Cloud, smiling. I felt very much 
encouraged. 


‘*Why don’t you carry a gun?’’ my father 
asked the Indian. 

“Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘gun no good for game. 
Break ’em up.’’ He put his hands together 
and twisted his fingers apart with a quick 
movement, suggestive of laceration. He shrugged 
his shoulders, as if the idea of a gun were 
unpleasant to him. 

For an hour or more Pigeon Cloud sat with us, 
talking and smiling. My mother gave him some 
food, which he ate gravely. He invited me to 
come to his wigwam, and told me that he had a 
boy, too. ; 

Many times afterward—for the tribe came to 
our neighborhood again the next year, and the 





next—I visited Pigeon Cloud’s wigwam, and 


played freely and merrily with his son, and 
with other boys of the tribe. 

1 always went to them without a thought of 
fear, nor did they ever offer me the smallest 
harm. The men ranged the woods, hunting. 
They brought home foxes, raccoons, squirrels 
and many skunks, the skins of which they 
sold to fur dealers. 

Often 1 joined these Indians, with other 
white boys, on their hunting expeditions. Very 
often we ‘‘shot at a mark’’ with bow and 
arrows with the Indians, and very often I lay 
on the skins under the rush-woven lodges and 
listened to stories of war and adventure, told 
by an old Indian who was minus an eye and 
a large part of his nose. 

One spring these Indians failed to arrive in 
our neighborhood ; and they never came again. 
We heard that they had been forcibly removed 
to a plains reservation in Nebraska, or else- 
where in the far West, where they gave up 
their lives in the vain attempt to be something 
else than Indians of the forest. 

Perhaps they have left no survivors of their 
own type. Perhaps my boyish impressions of 
the remnants of the Black Hawks and Potta- 
watomies were erroneous; but if 1 ever wish to 
think of Indians as a treacherous, suspicious 
and cruel race, I am compelled to forget Pigeon 
Cloud and his smiling and gentle companions, 
in whose friendly tents I played as a child 
with as much trusting confidence as I felt in my 
father’s house. 
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AT HOME IN THE WORLD. 


CF of the Dromios in ‘‘The Comedy of 
Errors’ describes a kitchen wench as 
spherical like the world, and then proceeds to 
locate on her all the countries of the earth. 
The New York Sun gives an account of a 











woman who clad herself in a map. Her shirt- 
waist was of fine lawn, and when she told a | 
friend that it was made out of a map, the friend | 
thought she was joking. 


“It was a map two weeks ago,’’ declared the | 
engineer’s wife, and drawing a small handker- 
chief from her purse, she said, ‘‘This was a | 
section of a township.’’ 

Just then the civil engineer came out of the 
office where he had been plotting maps, and at! 
his wife’s request explained to her friend: 

**In the course of our work we make use of 
blue-prints. The blue-print coating is spread | 
on linen. Every surveyor’s office is packed | 
with yards and yards of these prints, which | 
are useless after they have served their Pe. 
I do not know who first thought of it, but | 
several years ago the wives of men in our office | 
discovered a use for old blue-print maps, and | 
nowadays our offices are kept clear of litter.’’ 

Then the wife told her story: 

‘*When summer is in sight, or for any reason 
I feel the need of a new shirt-waist or a dozen | 
pocket-handkerchiefs, I go to Edward’s office, | 
and he finds for me a bundle of disused blue- 
prints. I take them home, put them in a big | 
boiler and boil them out. 

“That cleans them thoroughly of the coating 





and the lines, and when they come out the | | 


water is very blue, but the cloth backs are very 
white. 
as you see, shirt-waists made of maps are quite 
the equal of shirt-waists made of real dry-goods 
store linen at preposterous prices. 

‘Edward and I know of a surveyor’s wife | 
who made all her baby’s clothes of blue-print 
maps, and there was not a more prettily dressed 
baby in the town.”’ 

All her listeners wished their husbands and 
brothers and brothers’ chums were civil engi- 
neers. 
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A FRAUD. 


Ae self-estimate and a sense of humor, 
these two qualifications alone are enough to 
make a woman attractive, no matter what her 
other endowments may be. The Washington 
Post tells of a famous New York society matron 
who summoned a French artist to America to 
paint her portrait. She paid him a fabulous 
price, and he did his best to deserve it, for he 
idealized the portrait to such an extent that it 
looked more like Helen of Troy than a plain 
American. For the lady in question has no 
beauty. Her charm depends upon amiability, 
frankness and wit. 


When the portrait was finished the artist 
hung it under a ——e light in the studio he 
had rented, and invi the lady in to pass 
judgment on it. 

She gazed at it for a long time, and the artist 
became a little nervous. 

‘*Vell, madame,’’ he began, at last, ‘‘vat 
you say? Ees it zat you not like z picture ?’’ 

**Like it!’”? she echoed. ‘‘It’s magnificent! 
It?s a wonder! By the way, who is the lady ?”’ 
_ ‘*Madame,”’ said the discomfited artist, bow- 
ing ee. “‘eet ees your own lof’ly self.’’ 

‘Is it?’ said she, good-naturedly. ‘Well, 
I’m pleased to hear it. I shall take it, of 
course. But how it is cheating them—my 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren ! What 
a fraud on posterity !’’ 
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HEARTLESS QUERY. 


*T Jave you taken everything you need, Jim ?’’ 

asked the mother of James Delaney 
Atherton, aged twelve, who was about to start | 
for a week’s trip with his father. ‘‘ You’d better 
let me look at your bag.” 





“*Everything’s in it,’’ said the boy, who} 
was in a fever to be off. ‘‘Every single thing | 
1 need.’’ 

**Brush and comb ?’’ queried the mother. 

**Brush and comb!’’ cried James Delaney | 
Atherton, indignantly. ‘‘Why, Mother Ather- | 
ton, I thought I was going on a vacation !’’ } 
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When in_ search of health 
and rest for mind and body. 
Through Pullman Car Ser 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Sooklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


Come Here 


Your physician wil! agree. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has pooper to eo 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
See large ad. in Aug. 13th issue, PORTLAND 


We send full information Free. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. y) 
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He at 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Btc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


with a 


D i¢hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DicghtTon. Every ‘art Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue Taunton, Mass. 


COLORADO 


The Getiqhetul country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and inspiring scenery is the idea! place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in «2 hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It isan inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via the 




















An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to all persons 
addressing W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager ©. & N..W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 











The quality is durable and fine, and | | 
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has been in the homes of the housewives of refined Y 
taste for nearly halfa century. Any one who has never WY 
tasted Bell's Dressing, but has been induced to try every 
other kind purported to be “JUST AS Goop,” has never 
experienced that delightfully pungent taste known only 
j to the palates of connoisseurs. Once Bell's Dressing is 
| used, young wives will never be confronted with the com- 
plaint from their husbands, “ not as good as mother used 
to make,"’ because his mother used Bell's before her. 

We will send REE SAMPLE, containing 
enough to flavor the dressing of a ten-pound turkey, free 
of charge, to any woman sending the name of any grocer 
who does not sel 

BELL’S SPICED SEASONING 
Or for 10c. we will send can containing enough to season 
the dressing for 100 pounds of meat or poultry. 


The Wm. G. Bell Company, 
56 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 

















All Amateur 
Photographers 


Are invited to 
take part in 


The Youth’s 

Companion’s 
Photographic 
Contest 

For 1903. 


Peoe eee eeeeeeer ae ss 
Grand Award 
$100. 


Regular Awards 
$2 


Special Awards 
$75.00. 
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Contest Closes October 31st. 


Regular Announcement con- 
taining List of Awards and 
rules governing the contest 
will be mailed on receipt of 
name and address by 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPT., 


The Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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EELS ARES TELLS 


More Improvements Than All Others. 
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Crawford Ranges have 


The Best Grates, 


Easiest to operate and without 
the vexatious features of others. 


The Best Oven Heat Indicator. 


Easiest to read and always reliable. 


Send for the Illustrated Circulars of 


There is Only ONE Damper (patented). 
One motion regulates fire and oven. The greatest 
improvement ever made in cooking stoves, and no 
other has it. Two-damper ranges are confusing. 


They Have The Best Ovens. 


Steadiest and easiest to control; asbestos lined, 
with heat-saving cup-joint flues, which utilize all 


Crawford Ranges have 


Removable Nickel Rails. 
They simply lift off. This is a 
Crawford invention and makes 
stove-polishing and nickel-clean- 
ing easier. 
If there is no Crawford Agent in your 
town we will send you a Crawford on 





our various styles. the heat and consequently save fuel. 


WALKER & PRATT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





30 days’ trial. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE. 


In the special number of The Youth's Companion for October 22, 1903, We shall make a new and remarkable 


offer to Companion Subscribers. Watch for the offer. 


In the meantime follow the suggestions we here make, 


and you are pretty sure to have three or more new subscribers secured and the money ready before November J st. 


The Companion Savings Bank. 


We think this Bank will prove a great help to you in securing new subscriptions, 
A Word About the Bank and How We Came to Have Them Manufactured. 





The idea was suggested to us by several of our subscribers who used banks in 
securing new subscriptions to The Companion. The following extract from one of 
their experiences will make the whole plan clear to you: “I called on Mrs. —. 
She aitda had read the Sample Copies of The Companion, and would like to sub- 
scribe for the paper, but did not know when she could spare the money. I replied, 
‘I have a little bank at home which I will lend you, into which you can put your 
spare change.’ She gladly accepted my offer, and before very long she had the 
money ready for me.” The idea given to us was so practical that we acted upon 
it, and have designed and made a beautiful Bank. Fhis is made of tin, finely 
enameled and artistically decorated in three colors—gold, red and green. 

The cut shows its exact size and appearancé. It is a beauty. We shall furnish 
these Banks to our subscribers at a special price, bearing a part of the cost ourselves. 
We do this in order to make their use very general among our subscribers. By 
acting upon our suggestion at once it will greatly facilitate you in securing sub- 
scribers to the paper very early in the season. 


Our Special Bank Offer. 


On receipt of twelve cents in stamps we will forward to any Companion subscriber, postage 
prepaid, three Companion Savings Banks, or on receipt of six cents in stamps we will forward to 
any Companion subscriber one bank, postage prepaid. We trust that every Companion subscriber 
wishing to work for new subscriptions will take advantage of this of fer and give it a fair trial, as we 
are very sure it will be of practical assistance. 





WITH THIS BANK many subscribers will be 
able to save money for the renewal of their own sub- 
por my thus having the amount ready when due. It 
will also help to form the habit of saving money, which 
will be of benefit in after years. 


As the demand for these Banks is likely to be large, 
we suggest that your order be sent at once, if possib! 
All orders will be filled by us in their turn. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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